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Some Reflections on 
FDR, Wallace, Davies 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the current 
Congress happily absent from Washington (a 
circumstance which in itself lowers the notorious 
summer temperature of our town several de- 
grees—particularly under the collar), there may 
be no better opportunity than now to clear up 
certain troublesome items which have been 
bothering a lot of people. 

There’s one about the 
about Vice-President Wallace, still another 
about former Ambassadcr Joseph E. Davies. 
And if the space holds out, there might be a 
couple more. 

For those, including your correspondent, who 
seek to deal with events at the Capital on a 
realistic and practical basis, it is frequently a 
source of vexation and sometimes of despair 
that conclusions and attitudes flow so often from 
emotional reactions instead of the cool process 
ol logic and reason, or, as the colloquial phrase 
has it, so much thinking is done with the seat 
of the pants or trousers instead of the other 
end of the spinal column. 

Take the problem of the President. People 
are always talking about him as though he were 
either an angel or a devil instead of just a 
human being. People are always either loving 
or hating him without bothering to under- 
stand him. 

It has been my experience that much of this 
flows from a basic misconception concerning 
the Presidency of the United States. Try the 
following question on any group and see what 
irreconcilable responses you get. Ask, Whom 
or what forces does President Roosevelt repre- 
sent ?—and then duck to the quietude of some 
such comparative temple of reason as the nearest 
psychopathic ward. 

Depending on the company you keep, you will 
hear that Mr. Roosevelt is a dangerous radical 
trying to nullify the Constitution, that he is a 
clever conservative trying to save capitalism, 
that he a dictator representing the trend 
towards an American fascism, that he is in his 
own person the symbol and spirit of democracy. 

Very few have bothered to ask Mr. Roosevelt 
what he thinks he represents. 

I think I got the best answer to that more 
than 12 years ago trom the late Louis McHenry 
Howe, who was Mr. Roosevelt’s friend, con- 
fidant, adviser and secretary for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

In the course of a conversation with the astute 
Mr. Howe either in late 1930 or early 1931 
(long before Mr. Roosevelt was nominated for 
his first presidential term), he explained what 
was plainly his and Mr. Rooesvelt’s concept of 
the basic role of the President of the United 
States. In the past 10 years I have seen ample 
evidence to confirm the impression that Mr. 
Roosevelt still continues to see it that way. 

“Did you ever see a tug-of-war?” asked Mr. 
Howe. “First they get a rope and tie a knot 
at the center. Then the teams line up at each 
end of the rope: Finally they draw a line on 
the ground, poise the knot. over that line and 
yell, Go! 

“If the team on the left pulls harder,” con- 
tinued Mr. Howe, “the knot moves the left 
of the line. If the team on the right pulls harder, 
the knot moves to the right of center, 

“Historically,” Mr. Howe drove the point 
home, “that knot in the middle of the rope 
represents the Presidency of the United States. 
It represents the synthesis of all the pulls in 
a democracy.” 

The failure to understand this concept 
(the President’s own) and to apply it in 
practical terms is what has given rise to 
many of the reasons for labor’s dissatisfac- 
tion with Mr. Roosevelt in the past year and 
a half. The simple fact is that labor has not 
been pulling its weight in the national tug- 
of-war. It was a mistake, from a tactical 
point of view, to offer freely those things 
which labor should have given only in 
trade, as for instance the no-strike agree- 


President, another 


is 


to 


ment. Labor’s idealism led it to offer that 
freely without getting an iron-clad com- 
pensatory agreement on prices and war 


profits. And so what should have been faced 

and settled a year and a half ago has merely 

been postponed and must now still be faced 
but in an aggravated environment. 

Time and again there have come hints from 
the White House that a show of aggressiveness 
by labor would be welcome. And it would, too; 
because under the Rooseveltian concept of the 
Presidency, unless there is a strong enough 
pull on the left side of that rope the President, 
despite what personal predilections he might 
have for the leftward lee of center, finds him- 
self uiied willy-nilly to the right. 

- ~ « 
Vice-President Wallace is con- 

The troublesome factor is 
the notion in the minds of 
some that because of' his at- 
titude towards the Soviet 
Union, he is pro-Communist 
and radical. Bitter anti-Com- 
munists have been particu- 
larly resentful against Wal- 
lace for a time because 
he apparently didn’t know a 
Communist when he saw one 
and he failed keep them 
out of his agencies. 

Two things need to 
pointed about Wallace. 
In some ways, Wallace epito- 
mizes the spirit of the New 
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Henry Wallace 


Deal. 

And from the beginning of the Roosevelt 
Administration, the New Dealers kept thei 
eyes mainly on the reactionaries as their prin- 
cipal foe. The New Dealers regarded them- 
selves as men with a specific job to do and were 
immediately concerned only with those who 
stood in their way. They didn’t look much 
farther ahead. They didn’t see the Communists 
as part of the anti-democratic opposition. And 
in a practical, immediate sense the Communists 
did not stand in their way. 


Many New Dealers from the beginning were 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The New Leader Chats with Wendell 
Willkie—Some personal impressions of an 
off-the-record conference. the Home 
Front on Page 3. 
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New Labor Aggressiveness Pushes 
Unions Into Political Fight for Rights 





Moscow Puts Bid 
In for Control of 
Post-War Reich 


By MURRAY EVERETT 

WASHINGTON, D. C._The announcement in 
Moscow of the formation of an “anti-Nazi Ger- 
man national committee” composed of writers, 
war prisoners and German Communist leaders, 
is regarded here as a further bargaining move 
by Stalin in his dealings with the Allies. 

Despite the sprinkling of cultural figures and 
German army persons, there is little doubt that 
the national committee is completely Commu- 
nist-controlled. The President of the Committee, 
Erich Weinert, novelist, has long been known as 
an active fellow-traveler. Also in the Commit- 
tee are Wilhelm Pieck, veteran German Commu- 
nist leader who occupied a position in the Ger- 
man Communist movement. analagous to Wil- 
liam Z. Foster here, and Walter Ulbricht who 
succeeded Willi Muenzenberg as the leader of 
the German Communists in exile when Muenzen- 
berg was expelled from the Communist Party 
in Paris in 1938. Muenzenberg who had defied 
the Stalinist leadership was found dead under 
mysterious circumstances in Southern France in 
1940. 

The inclusion of two army officers as vice- 
presidents of the committee,, one a Major, the 
other a Count, is regarded as significant in the 
Communist atempts to swing over large num- 
bers of German soldiers. The Communists have 
long sought to win over German army officers 
to their side, because of Communist policy of 
keeping a strong German army after the war. 
As reported by the United Press from Moscow, 
the manifesto of the new group is “consistent 
with Premier Stalin’s declaration of November 
7, 1942, in which he said that the Nazi state 
and army must and can be destroyed, but that 
the German people, army and state are inde- 
structible.” 

Many reports have been circulated in German 
exile groups here that the Communists had 
sought to win over Marshal Friedrich von 
Paulus, a prisoner in Russia, to head an anti- 
Hitler nationalist German movement on Russian 
soil, but that von Paulus had refused. 

It is interesting to note that while the United 
States adheres quite rigidly to the declarations 
of the Geneva convention that prisoners of war 
“are not to be incited against their own govern- 
ments,” the Russians take a more realistic view. 
A thorough propaganda campaign among Ger- 
man prisoners there has been under way for 
some time and various prisoners have been re- 
leased to form propaganda groups among Ger- 
man soldiers. The ironic paradox may be that 
while Germany is crumbling and the people 
under the of events turn anti-Nazi, 
German prisoners in the Allied camps are kept 
“pure” and will return as Nazis to a country 
whose people may have shifted. 

For the politically sophisticated, one other 
fact will emerge clearly in the personnel of the 
German Committee in Moscow. That is that the 
leading members are the veteran trusted Stalin- 
ists who can be counted on implicitly to do as 
Stalin commands. A number of the leading 
Communists who went to Russia after the rise 
of Hitler have either disappeared or have been 
shot as “counter-revolutionaries.” Among these 
were Heinz Neumann, the party’s leading 
spokesman on public affairs; Herman Remmle, 
a leading Reichstag member and a_ powerful 
Central Committee member; Fritz David, liaison 
man to the Comintern; Shubert, Reichstag mem- 
ber; Susskind, editor of the Rote Fahne, and 
other leading party people. 

In the larger realm of international politics, 
the formation of this group suggests a parallel 
with the Polish situation where a non-political 
figure and novelist, Wanda Wassielvska, was 
chosen to head a “Free Polish” group. 

Observers agree that Stalin has not yet set- 
tled on a fixed policy in relation to the Allies 
and post-war Europe. Consistent with his past 
actions he is keeping several irons in the fire. 
And each new iron is put in to time with some 
particularly trying negotiations that are occur- 
ing at the moment. 

On one extreme, this new move can represent 
a determined Soviet move for a Soviet-dominat- 
ed Germany—not a Communist Germany, but a 
Soviet-dominated Germany that will be organ- 
ized on nationalistic lines. At the other extreme 
it can represent a Kuusinen-type puppet govern- 
ment like that set up for Finland and which 
will be dumped after a new deal has been made. 

Nearly every Communist document Ger- 
many consistent the nationalist 
theme, from the document by the spuri- 
ous Rhineland Conference to the statements is- 
sucd by the Freies Deutschland group in Mexico, 
headed by Ludwig Renn. 


Union Legionnaires 
Form Group to Combat 
Anti-Labor Sentiment 
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CHICAGO, Ill.—Legion Posts in the Amer- 
ican Legion composed of trade unionists, have 
protested the anti-labor speeches of Legion 
Commander Roane Waring, and have opened 
a fight on an open-shop proposal now “on 
the table” of the Legions national executive 


committee. 
Fifty-two Legion Posts, composed exclusively 


of trade unionists, have formed a National 
Conference of Union Labor Legionnaires, with 
a membership of more than 10,000 from the 
three national labor organizations. 

A letter by the union men to Commander 
Waring points out that over two million trade 
unionists are now serving in the armed forces. 

Officers of the National Conference, which 


forms a significant move in Legion politics, are: 
Charles Vencill, Los Angeles Union Labor Post. 
president; George C. Danfield, Chicago, 
tary; Edw. DeKeyser, Detroit, treasurer; Joel 
I. Smith, Chicago, publicity. 
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Two months ago The New Leader hazarded a prediction—that Josef 
Stalin would not be too happy about the Joseph E. Davies film, Mission 
to Moscow. 

The reasons were many—the picture glorified Maxim Litvinoff, 
and the power doesn’t like that kind of glory; the picture represented a 
soft and sentimental diplomatic gesture, and the cold Russian dictator 
simply doesn’t care for that kind of “decadent” politics; the picture dis- 
. cussed the Moscow Purge Trials, which the Soviet cinema has avoided 
like a plague.... 

This week the headlines reported: “RUSSIANS NOT TO SEE ‘MIS- 
PREMIER STALIN INDICATES HE IS DISPLEASED BY FILM.” 


the 





Stalin 
SION TO MOSCOW.’ 


On July 
dispatch: 


20, the North American Newspaper Alliance had released following 

WASHINGTON.—According to information which has reached here, the motion 
picture “Mission to Moscow” will not, in its present form at least, be released to the 
public of the U.S.S.R. 

Premier Joseph Stalin evidently decided that Russian generals would be poorly 
impressed by the highly colored version of the events that led to the secret execution 
of Field Marshal Tukhachevsky. 

At the premiere showing of the film when the sequences dealing with the Field 
Marshal’s trial began to appear, the translator seated next to Stalin faltered a bit 
and then stopped altogether—on signal from Stalin. After this part of the film had 
ended, the interpreter again took up the narrative. 

Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, who was in the audience at this premiere—in 
fact, he brought the films to Moscow on his recent secret mission—had so arranged 
the facts concerning the former Chief of Staff of the Russian Army (or, at least, 
agreed to their representation in the movie) that they were juaged by Stalin to be 
unacceptable to the Russian people. 

To the astonishment of his American guests, Premier Stalin rose at the end of 
the showing and left the room without saying a word to his guest of honor, Mr. Davies, 
just a curt nod, according to reliable reports. 
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See AMGOT Facing Problem 
Of “Civil War” in Europe 


By MELVIN J. LASKY 
A million Allied soldiers, who had grown up between two wars and lived their 
lives in a world of expanding Fascism, were on hand in Sicily, in North Africa, and 
in the Mediterranean this week as historic witnesses of the disintegration of the first 
Fascist dictatorship in the modern world. 
A bomb barely missed the home of Benito Mussolini. Less than 500 yards away 
from the Villa Torlonia, I] Duce’s palatial walled residence, high explosives tore up 








Italian earth. Mussolini was away to the North for last-ditch conferences with 
Adolf Hitler. In Rome, however, was Carlo - : ie seas = 
Scorza, Fascist. Party chieftain, who watched Italians in Sicily gave indications that 
American air power blast the San Lorenzo and native anti-Fas wt battalions — the 
Littorio freight yards, the Ciampion flying offing. Fiercest resistance on the island has 


been coming from the Nazi lines, especially 

the Hermann Goering Grenadier Regiment 

(using tanks, infantry and paratroops) and 

the 15th Panzer Division (reconstructed, 

after its fate in Tunisia). 

The order, dissolving all Fascist Party or- 
ganizations in Sicily, inaugurated the “‘AMGOT,” 


fields, and other military targets. He expressed 
horror at the bombing of the Holy City, and 
issued a desperate appeal to Italians to “Resist! 
Resist! Blackshirts! It is today or neve1 
more!” 


As Montgomery, Eisenhower and Alexander 


pushed upwards in Sicily from the southern i ha : : 
: : ‘mith . the Allied Military Gover ont ¢ Occupied 
coastal invasion points, the communiques T it G it H mer ge oO : . 
, ye a8 erritory. overnor Har« xander’s 'S 

seemed to be quoting “nevermore.” In Wash- es eres Aroia@ slexanders it 
proclamation hinted at the dual character of 


ington, Navy Secretary Frank Knox was trying 
to shout down American optimism—“‘We are 
hoping to capture in the next few weeks—what? 
An outpost! All Sicily is an outpost!” 

But outpost or no, and optimism or no, 
this was the beginning of the decline and 
fall of the new Roman Empire, Benito 
Mussolini’s Corporate State, which had been 
the storm-signal for the onset of European 
reaction. Whole wards and county machines 
of the Fascist Party, in triumphant power 
for twenty years, have been wiped out. 
As Scorza pleaded with Italians to rally 
in “this war of religions, institutions and 
bread,” to defend “the sacred land of the 
adored fatherland . . . the Catholic faith... 
the monarchy of Savoy ... the revolution 

. . this Italy which God made very beau- 
tiful” (and Roberto Farinacci’s “I] Regime 
Fascista” prayed for “a little sunshine’), 


the problems ahead. Apparently, the AMGOT 
to be primarily a military authority—to 
administer occupied territories, relieve fighting 
forces of the job of securing areas in the rear, 
alleviate hardships of the native population. 

But inasmuch Alexander has ordered all 
the local machinery to continue functioning 
(subject to his removal of top political agents 
and his general direction), it quite clear 
that what AMGOT will do and say will neces- 
sarily appear as “political warfare.” Columnist 
Anne O’Hare McCormick warned this week of 
“latent civil wars,” and was troubled as to how 
AMGOT would meet the ideological issues in- 
volved in the contest. 

The U. S. press seemed to be generally free 
of fears of what has been called “Darlanism,” 
but critics continued to emphasize that the 
Allied offensive has not yet been given a posi- 
tive political character. In the meantime, the 
Italian political seene—as much of it as can be 
glimpsed—is full of rumblings. The week’s 
news has been relatively clear of the old diplo- 
matical sounds about the King, Prince Umberto, 
Badoglio, Grandi, Ciano, et al. But a dispatch 
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The General—— 





from the field, from Correspondent H. R. 
Knickerbocker, revived them a bit. Knicker- 
bocker had been mixing in some groups of 


Italian prisoners and deserters, drawing them 
out. “They thawed,” writes, “and before 
long, most of them had voted for Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio” as successor to Mussolini. If 
it were not for Knickerbocker’s reputation as 
a top-rate correspondent, the whole disp.‘ h 
read like a Tory release on “what the Itali 

are thinking.” Crown Prince Humbert 
“valuable as a representative of the monarchy 


he 


vas 


which soon will be the only institution left 

intact in the crumbling ruins of Il Duce’s jerry- 

built empire.” Badoglio “has been anti-Musso- 

lini all along and was said to have offered 

to crush Il Duce’s march on Rome in 1922.” 

WARFARE, said Clemenceau, is much too Count Dino Grandi was “another figure whiclt 
serious a business to be left to the soldier. may come to the fore.” 


If these remarks were not in one way or 
another a “plant,” it would seem that there 
a yawning political vacuum indeed in 
the Italian situation—for both Italians and 
Americans appear to be very unclear and 
uncertain about the practical implications 
of Allied anti-Fascist propaganda. 
the news of 
tion of many liberal and labor groupings 


And political warfare, too,-is much too 
vital a problem to be handled by our armed 
technicians, 

On the beach of Sicily this week, where Al- 
lied forces were making history, U. S. Gen- 
eral George (“Blood and Guts”) Patton was 
doing a little rewriting of history on his own. 


Is 


Rumbling, too, was of the ( 


In his order of the day of invasion, Patton 











commanded, “Attack rapidly, ruthlessly, vici- Italy in a single organization. Following close 
ously,” and added as a_ personal-political upon the revelations of a series of ret cab 
touch—“Many of you have in your veins strikes (in the Fiat factory at Turin, Ast 
German and Italian blood, but remember that in the Marelli works at Sesto San Giovar 
these ancestors of yours so loved freedom in the Pirelli, Borletti and the Fal ates 
that they gave up home and country to cross works in Milan), came the politica nif 
the ocean in search of liberty. The ancestors of the new “Partito d’Azione,” the Act Pa 
or the people we kill lacked the courage to | [t claims to unite under the leadership of 
make such a sacrifice and continued as{ Emilio Lusso all the previously existing 
slaves. ig | Fascist opposition groups in Italy; its progran 
Here was a new theory—of the race su- aims at the internal reconstruction of Italy 
periority of the American emigrant. This | democratic-Socialist lines and a Euro 
was strange political warfare to make against | federation of free democratic peoples. Its orga 
the Nazis and Fascists. | Italia Libera, notes: Fascist privileges st | 
Generals, someone has remarked, should abolished; the State must own the iment 
of production for the common benefit; collabo- 


be kept on tap, not on top. (Continued P Seven) 
on Page 
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GreenHitsProfiteering, 
Demands of President 


Rollback or Wage Rise 


From the New Leader Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An aggressiveness 
which, if manifested last November, might have 
prevented a Tory majority in Congress, the 
infamous Connally Act and the current war 
profiteers’ price squeeze on American workers 
appears to have returned to organized labor. 

Two main currents are 
nomic, the other political. 


in motion, one eco- 

The economic current has to do with demands 
for wage increases match price increases. 
One step removed is the possibility that the no- 
strike agreement may openly be erased. 


to 


The political current appears to be flowing 
into two subsidiaries. The rock of parting is 
the question whether the political activity of 
labor shall be in the direction of a third party 
or whether it shall play the game of balance- 
of-power politics. 

On the economic scene there appears to be 
unanimity between the AFL and CIO that 
patience with respect to price rollbacks is 
pretty much a sucker’s game. 

Almost two months ago, the leaders of Amer- 
ican labor, including AFL President William 
Green and CIO President Philip Murray, called 
on the President and told him that they would 
have to move for rescinding of the Little Steel 
formula unless a program of substantial roll- 
backs was promptly instituted. 

Shishkin, AFL economist who drafted 
the memorandum, wrote in a clause stipulating 
July 15 as the deadline when the rollbacks were 
get under way. On the objection of Phil 
Murray, this ultimatum was withdrawn at the 


Boris 


to 


time, but it was conveyed unofficially to the 
President that July 15 was regarded as a 
reasonable date by which time some concrete 
program should be instituted. That date, of 


course, has come and gone and there is as yet 
no sign of either program or action. 

The same committee of labor leaders is due 
to call President Roosevelt this week, and 
this time there may be no squeamishness about 
ultimatums. 

On the economic 


on 


field, as on the political, the 


AFL appears to be more aggressive than the 
CIO. The AFL attitude with respect to the 
Administration also appears to be more inde- 
pendent. 

The AFL leans towards the policy of 


wasting no further time about demanding 
wage increases. The feeling in that quarter 
is that nothing less will move the Admin- 
istration into an immediate price roll-back 
campaign. The CIO, on the other hand, is 
still disposed to give the Administration 
time. September 15 is the date most fre- 
quently suggested in that circle. The feel- 
ing in the ‘CIO is that a demand for wage 
increases would hurt labor with the public. 


As a result. the AFL has been the most 
outspoken lately on the price-wage question. 
Last Monday, President Green delivered what 


amounted to an ultimatum to the Administra- 
tion that organized labor will have “no other 
recourse but to demand wage increases.” He 
asserted that “drastic action must be taken at 


once to avert a breakdown of our wartime 
economy.” 

Mr. Green’s speech, delivered before 700 
delegates to the national convention of the 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
an AFL railway affiliate, was loudly cheered. 








“Food prices,” Mr. Green told them, quoting 
AFL price surveys, “in every American city 
have gone up from 50 to 200 per cent.” He 
called the food situation “the domestic emer- 
gency of the moment.” 

“I want the members of Congress to know,” 
he continued, “that the workers of America will 
not stand for being starved out of existence by 
war profiteers and speculators. 

“I want the President of the United States 
to know that we are in full accord with his 
policies but are bitterly disappointed by the 
failure of his administrative agencies to carry 
them out effectively. That goes for the Office 
of Price Administration and the War Food 
Administration 

“The member ( rress, who are the rep- 
resentatives o eople, will be swept out of 
office in the next el inless they heed the 
danger signs and mmary action to pro- 
tect e interests e workers and the con- 
suming ID11 

Bo CIO | AFI, have shown increasing 
po Cal activity n the past week. But they 
exhibit a wide differ e in methods 

The CIO hes shown a more lively sense of 


promotion, but it is so plainly tied to the 
(Continued on Page Seven) 





HAROLD L. ICKES 
The Curmudgeon struck back this week 
at big-business domination of Washington 
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The Hemingway Film 
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By MATTHEW LOW 
FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS. A Para- 
mount picture produced and directed by 
Sam Wood. Based on the novel by Ernest 
Hemingway. Screen play by Dudley Nichols. 
Starring Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman, 
with Akim Tamiroff, Katina Paxinou, Vla- 
dimir Sokoloff and Joseph Calleia. At the 

Rivoli Theatre in New York. 

For a minute or two, sitting through the 
Rivoli’s three-hour exhibition of For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, we thought we were back in the 
Hollywood, up the block and across the street, 
back in the dark, twisted maze of Mission to 
Moscow politics. 

The scene is very strange, and surprise, 
shock and bewilderment hubbubbed through 
the audience. Robert Jordan, anti-fascist 
guerrilla behind Franco’s lines, had sent a 
messenger through to the Loyalist command 
to stop the scheduled Loyalist offensive. 
Italian and German planes, heavy Fascist 
artillery and reinforcements were all waiting 
at the bridge, and the fate of whole Loyalist 
divisions hinged on the success of the message. 

The message is stopped, the messenger ar- 
rested, by a bungling, shadowy character called 
André Massart, a political commissar. In the 
Ernest Hemingway novel he was specifically 


identified as André Marty, the leader of the’ 


= 
French Communists, who had worked in Spain 
during the Civil War. Marty is presented as a 
warped fanatic, with “a mania for shooting 
people.” In the film, Marty’s name is changed 
to Massart; Hemingway’s dialog is torn from 
character-context in order not to give the im- 
pression that Marty-Massart, the “butcher” 
and “bungler,” is part of the Russian machine. 
Then comes Karkov, the influential Soviet 
= correspondent at the front. Played brilliantly 
= by Konstantin Shayne (who, by the way, was 
= Bukharin in the Davies film), Karkov saves 
= the message, frees the messenger, albeit too 
= late to stop the offensive, and all with a little 
= speech that ends with a cryptically uttered, 
= “I am from Stalin.” 
What goes on here? Here is a film which 
had slashed the life and heart and meaning 
out of Hemingway’s novel; it turned a tragedy 
= about war into a tricky, “well-made” melo- 
= drama; it had watered down anti-fascism to 
= the point where the sole democratic passage 

is allowed only because Loyalist brutalities 
i are also depicted; it had taken the character 
a of an American leftist, caught up in a fight 
= 


“for all the poor in the world, against all 
tyranny, for all the things you believed and 
for the new world you had been educated 
into,” and turned him into a wooden cowboy 
rustling “Nationalists” in the mountains of 
the Sierra Nevada. ... “No politics!” was the 
order, but this shameless bit of Kremlin-Set 
deceit found a place in the footage. 

But that, as I say, was only*for a minute or 
two. For another minute or two I forced my- 
self to watch, distressed and sickened, the little 
joke the film makes about the cause of the 





JORDAN AND PABLO 
"... involved in Mankinde?.. ." 


Spanish people. “Am I a republican?” cracks 
Cooper, “why, my folks have been voting the 
Republican ticket for generations!” ... This 
bit, is, to be sure, in the novel, but as a casual, 
off-side remark which far from controlled the 
mood of the scene. Here a miserable little pun 
constitutes the whole sum of its “democratic 
spirit.” 

For Whom the Bell Tolls, as the reviewers 
have been saying, js a rich, handsome pro- 
duction, crowded with imaginative designing 
and finely-acted characterizations. Whether it 
is too long (as the moan has gone up) is not 
a matter of sitzfleisch. Given average air- 
conditioning, and a _ reasonable cushioning, 
there’s no reason why three hours of cinema 
can’t be taken. But for what Paramount studios 
(and the Catholic Church? and the State Dept.? 
and the Franco propagandists?) have decided 





Out of Hague’s 
The Mayor and 


By HIRAM ELFENBEIN 

The Communist Party’s present endorsement 
of Frank Hague, New Jersey’s Total Democrat, 
is a dash of cold water to those who recall the 
days when the Communists and the CIO were 
completely banned from Jersey City. 

Only a few years ago Hague flagrantly de- 
nied the Communists and the CIO the right 
to speak, to meet, to organize, to distribute 
cireulars, even to be present in Jersey City. 

Previous to the CIO effort to enter Jersey 
City, the writer was the lawyer for the Com- 
munists in a civil liberties action in Mayor 
Hague’s home town. His engagement came 
about after the police department prevented 
the Communists from hiring halls for public 
meetings. In desperation, they came to the 
writer, explaining that no other trustworthy 
attorney was willing to accept the case. Be- 
cause everyone has the right to hold meetings, 
despite the not too subtle flattery, the plea was 
successful. So was the case. In what seems 
to be the first political contest of its kind 
against the Jersey City authorities, an injunc- 
tion was issued preventing them from inter- 
fering with the Communists in hiring halls for 
peaceful meetings. 

As soon as the decision appeared, the city 
announced it would abide by it—and it did. The 
Communists immediately approached another 
hall owner and, showing him the newspaper 
report, induced him to rent them the place. 
But this time the uniformed police did not 
visit the hall owner to tell him to cancel the 
rental. Instead, a ward politician in civilian 
clothes carried the message—as a purely per- 
sonal matter of advice to a friend. As a result 
the hall was closed on the date set for the 
meeting. The Communists sued this unwilling 
tool of Hague. His first claim was that the 
hall had been previously rented to another 
group for the same evening. When proof that 
this was untrue was offered, this excuse was 
abandoned and the owner confined his defense 
solely to the amount of damages sustained by 
ihe Communists. Although the owner denied 
any pressure upon him by the city officials, he 
was represented in court in a $50 damage suit 
by two lawyers then on Hague’s public payroll, 
one of whom was later raised to be a judge. 

Despite this legal victory, the right to hold 
meetings in Jersey City was a fictitious right 
to the Communist Party. It has never, to this 
day, held an open public meeting under its own 
name. And just as “I Am the Law” ruled in 
this matter, so he has absolute control, now as 
then, over the civic and communal life of Jersey 
City. 

The police department, the 
the well-publicized and encrmous Medical Cen- 
ter with its control of the local medical pro- 
fession, the department, the County Bar 
Association, to name a few of the important 
agencies of the city, are all under his manipu- 
lation. To an unbelievable extent, the press, 
the church and the public institutions are guided 





school system, 


fire 


in their conduct by his possible reaction. And, 
perhaps saddest of all, the Hudson County 
Central Labor Union is completely dominated 


by the Boss. It is net for nothing that Jersey 
City has a payroll that sky-high, in- 
cluding a well-paid legal staff, chaplains—and 
the president of the Central Labo 
$4,000 per year as “custodian” of the 
House! And now, by 


mounts 


Union at 
Court 
just 


strange coincidence 
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Record — 
the Communists 


a few days after the endorsement of Hague 
by the Communists, we find the president of 





the County Industrial Union Council, John 
Grogan, petitioning the Boss for a place on 
his ticket as State Assemblyman—and being 


accepted in the one-man primary so typical of 
the dictator’s rule! 

For years the Communists 
exposed these conditions. They 
John Longo, a young opportunist, 
railroaded by the Hague machine when he 
emerged as an “independent” Democrat. True 
to form, they persuaded Longo not to accept 
a parole but to serve out his prison sentence, 
thus creating a hand-picked martyr. 

The hold of the Hague machine in Jersey 
City on political, civic, communal and labor 
affairs is not one bit different from that of 
1937, when the Communists launched their 
offensive. John Longo, today a Republican, is 
about to stand trial again, but this time with- 
out the barrage of lawyers provided by the 
‘Communists (including Vito Mareantonio) and 
without their support. They may yet turn to 
vilification of him—for he still claims to be 
anti-Hague. 

This latest betrayal by the Communists should 
not be too surprising. Obviously, they expect 


denounced and 
championed 
who was 


to gain advantage for themselves by this 
coalition of forces which seeks to wreck any 


attempt at independent political action by labor. 
This rallying to Hague is merely paving the 
way for a joint effort to destroy what they 
cannot control—a real American Labor Party. 


And it is a comparatively easy about- 
face for those who have had to make more 
astonishing ones than even this. But it will 


prove embarrassing, we think, to many of their 
local followers in Jersey City to find them- 
selves in the most uncomfortable and probably 
unwilling and awkward embrace of “I Am the 
Law” Hague. 


Aprista Renews 
Activity to Oust 


MEXICO, D. F.—Underground leaflets and 
uncensored reports indicate that political activi- 
ties are being intensified in Peru, probably be- 
cause elections are expected in 1945. 


The reports reaching the Latin American 
office here of Worldover Press show that the 
conservatives behind President Prado are stiff- 
ening their attitude toward all forms of political 
dissent, and are determined that the Apra 
movement will be permitted to make no more 
headway than it did in 1939. This movement, 


known as 


A me? icana, or 


Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Popular Alliance of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and its brilliant leader, Victor 
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CHESTER BOWLES 
Succeeding Maxon in OPA. 
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It Tolls for Hollywood 


to let the people know about a certain four 
days in the mountains of Spain, 1937, the eve- 
ning is pretty insubstantial fare. This writer, 
frankly, found the Sierra Nevadas rather bor- 
ing after the second day, and the Maria-Robert 
Jordan love affair (consisting of slight, fond 
caresses, and protracted appreciative stares 
into each other’s deep blue eyes) quite impos- 
sible after the third. 

The direction of the film is conventional in 
conception, and pedestrian in shooting and 
cutting. Only a few people in Hollywood have 
talent enough to rework the Hemingway style 
and thoughtfulness into the cinema’s terms. 
Sam Wood made nothing of it, and fell back, 
as in the bridge-blowing climax, to the cheap 
excitement of “meller” tension (long-shot of 
bridge, close-up of Jordan, long-shot of fascist 
tanks, close-up of dynamite, close-up of fas- 
cists, long-shot of Jordan, close-up of Maria, 
ete., etc.). The acting is a redeeming feature. 
Tamiroff as Pablo, Sokoloff as the old man 
Anselmo, Katina Paxinou as Pilar, and all the 
rest, play the roles to their maximum. Miss 
Ingrid Bergman, a miracle of sheer talent 
and personality, surpasses herself as Maria; 
her final scenes, mixing anxiety, terror, grief 
with love, are some of the greatest pieces of 
film acting I know. Gary Cooper is simply unfor- 
tunate. Partly because of the way the screen 
role of Jordan was written (Nichols’ script 
was, I am told, hacked to pieces by the execu- 
tives), and partly because of his own limita- 
tions, Cooper-Jordan is a spiritless, meaning- 
less fellow. Never for more than a single 
moment (again, the very last) is he really 
alive, and one never understands his deter- 
mination as one grasps Maria’s love. 

Hemingway’s Jordan wondered about Maria 
(was this real, or just another Garbo-Harlow 
dream?), agonized about killing and lying in 
wartime, worried whether he was betraying 
his friends, puzzled over the cynicism of the 
Russians at the Gaylord’s Hotel, almost wept 
over the lost crusading fervor of 1936 (had 
he been naive? was he being corrupted?) ... 

“No man,” John Donne was saying to 
Hemingway, Jordan, to you and me, “no man is 
an Iland, intire of itselfe; every man is a 
peece of the Continent, part of the maine... 
any man’s death diminishes me, because I am = 
involved in Mankinde: And therefore never = 
send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls = 
for Case. = 
When you see Cooper-Jordan’s death, know = 
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that the bell tolls for Hollywood. 
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Empire Labor Parties 
Plan Working Unity 


By G. H. CASTLEDON, M.P. 

TORONTO (by mail).—An important step in 
the linking up of the Labor Parties throughout 
the British Empire was taken in Ottawa last 
month. The Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion M.P.’s had availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of discussing the position of Labor 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions with, Labor Representatives from Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand who were 
visiting Ottawa with the Empire Parliamentary 
Association Delegation. 

Mr. M. J. Coldwell extended the welcome of 
the Canadian Group to the visiting delegation 
and pointed out the fact that, although the mem- 
bers from New Zealand and Australia were able 
to speak as members of their respective govern- 
ments, the Canadian movement was still in its 
lusty infancy. He stated there was a very evident 
need for the freest exchange of ideas between 
different parts of the Labor movement through- 
out the Commonwealth where each part was in 
a different state of development. He expressed 
the international value of a conference of the 
representatives of Labor being held in Canada 
and the importance of having the people through- 
out the English speaking nations realize the im- 
portance of the Labor movement. 

Mr. L. G. Lowry, M.P. from New Zealand, sug- 
gested that the Labor Representatives through- 
out the Empire shouid hold a conference as soon 
as possible to discuss matters of interest to the 
Labor Movement within the Empire and the part 
of Labor in the post-war world. He assured those 
present that New Zealand would send Repre- 
sentatives to any such conference. 

This informal gathering has given a definite 
impetus to the organization of a joint Common- 
wealth Labor Conference to be held in Canada 
in the near future. Each of the delegates ex- 
pressed: his énthusiastic support of such a con- 
ference and it-was the unanimous decision to ac- 
cept the invitation to hold this conference in 
Canada as soon as possible. 


Underground 
Peru’s Dictator 


Raul Haya de la Torre, won the elections of 
1931, but were defrauded by a forcible seizure 
of power by a reactionary minority. 

The Apra candidate was far ahead in the 
elections of 1936, when force again prevented 
his taking office. Through all the intervening 
years, and those since, Haya de la Torre has 
either been in prison or a fugitive, hiding in 
Peru, 

A few months ago, the Apristas scored a 
triumph when they were able to revive their 
illicit press and bring out their clandestine 
little paper, La Tribuna. The government of 
President Prado is, for all its conservatism and 
its origin in dictatorship, less reactionary than 
a powerful group which criticizes it from the 
right. It has aided co-operatives, instituted a 
farily good system of social security, and estab- 
lished various progressive reforms. But the 
Apra movement calls for more advanced legis- 
lation, warmer backing of the democratic cause 
in the war, and free speech and the practice 
of democracy in Peruvian politics. 

“Here in Peru,” asserts La Tribuna in one 
of its secretly distributed issues, “after twenty 
years of four successive dictatorship, we will 
yet see the constitution restored, with freedom 
of expression and of the ballot, and will see 
abolished foreve; the habit of life under fear.” 

In an article iggled out to sympathizers 
in other lands, Haya de la Torre calls upon 
Latin Americans of Cemocratic mind to insist 
upon post-war planning now, upon the state- 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


_sectors of the home market, or 
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| Clippings and Comment | 


NE of the most significant social developments of the war is the way important 
sections of big business, more especially in Great Britain and latterly in this 
country, have taken on a progressive coloration and captured the cry of “full em- 
ployment” after the war. Behind this new camouflage, however, often lies a full-dress 


scheme for a corporate organization for the 
economy with controls in the hands of business. 

Over the past year this column has written 
often about these new developments: in this 
country of Fortune’s views contained in its 
supplement The Domestic Economy, and the 
statements by the Committee for Economic 
Development. The pace has been really set in 
England, however, and th emore advanced and 
comprehensive statements have been issued 
there, notably that of the National Policy for 
Industry, a statement issued by 120 of the lead- 
ing industrialists. The latter group, including 


representatives of the giant steel, chemical, auto 
and armament trusts, proposed that all indus- 
try be organized on a compulsory basis into 
these 


trade associations; that associations 
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pyramid into a peak National Council for In- 
dustry which “shall have rule-making powers 
hitherto performed by Parliament,” and that 
the National Council shall formulate and pre- 
sent a unified view for industry. 

The most interesting aspect of the statement 
was the extreme cordiality to labor, a theme 
that runs through most of these business docu- 
ments. Labor is given all it asks for in its pro- 
gram, i.e. a guaranteed national minimum wage, 
shorter hours, higher compulsory educational 
age, etc. It is proposed that labor be organ- 
ized in parallel peak organizations and play 
the role of junior partner to Industry. England, 
then, would be one giant cartel, dominated by 
the business groups from the top. 

This month another astounding document has 
come from a group of British industrialists, one 
issued at Nuffield College, Oxford. The report 
is signed by Lord Nuffield, formerly William 
Morris, Britain’s biggest automobile magnate; 
by Samuel Courtuald, head of Courtualds the 
fabulous rayon trust; by W. H. Coates, a leader 
in the chemical industries; by Lord Melchett, 
one of the biggest chocolate manufacturers, and 
others. 

Their theme is expansionism and full employ- 
ment. Their main proposals as reported by 
Peter Lyne in a cable to the Christian Science 
Monitor are: 

1. State control of public utility industries, 
including probably coal mining. 

2. Public industrial boards - to 
major industries. 

3. Trade associations subject to public scru- 
tiny to regulate all other industries. 

The last proposal is the nub of the plan. The 
Nuffield statement is an extension of a plan 
advanced by Courtauld in the Economic Journal 
last April, which mapped out a corporate plan 
for the British economy. 

Socialist economists have long pointed out 
that capitalism can maintain prosperity only in 
an expanding economy, but the price of that 
expansion lies either in the exploitation of 
foreign areas. 
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Peace, It's Wonderful 


3 
= News reports of Sicilian victories 
= brought the following reaction in the Lon- 
= don stock market, according to an AP 
= dispateh of July 21: 

= “LONDON: Allied victories are bring- 
= ing a curious twist to the London Stock 
Exchange with a marked rise in prices of 
securities of enemy and occupied countries 
which could not be sold at any price a 
few years ago. 

“Financial circles said buyers appar- 
ently were banking on a quick defeat of 
the Axis—hoping that European countries 
would still have enough money in the 
‘kitty’ to meet obligations of their bond- 
holders. (Or that pressure could be breught 
on Allied governments to persuade these 
countries to meet their loans—Ed. note.) 

“Typical examples of the trend are: 

“Italian credit 7% sterling bonds have 
jumped from 18 to 42 

“German 5% sterling bonds have risen 
recently from 3% to 12 . 

“Japanese 4% 1889 bonds now are 17— 
four times their worth a year ago. 

“Greek 7% 1924 bends, which have been 
as low as 8, now are 29.” 
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Fascism was a system of subordinating or sup- 
pressing labor forces at home before embarking 
on foreign aggression. But business groups 
seemingly have learned some lessons from Fasc- 
ism—that the political forces they utilize to 
control the state can and do at times control 
business as well. 

British industrial thinking now envisages a 
junior partnership scheme for labor and a busi- 
ness contro] of the economy. The question may 
well be, at whose expense? One answer may well 
lie in the activities of another group of British 
big businessmen who have recently organized 
a “Win the Peace” movement. This group, 
headed by Sir Leonard Lyle, of the powerful 


sugar trust, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne and 
others, is propagandizing for a Vansittart 
peace. 


They propose that German aeroplane, heavy 
and chemical industries are to be completely 
dismantled; that the German army is to be de- 
mobilized within six months of the Armistice; 
that Germany is to pay all the costs of an allied 
army and air force in occupation, These men 
who are also the founders of a National League 
for Freedom, seem to represent the more 
blatantly imperialist wing of British capitalism, 
a counterpart to the Hoover-America First 
crowd here. 

«x * * 

. B. PRIESTLEY, the British novelist who won 

a tremendous following in Britain during 
the dark days of 1940 with his theme of a 
“peoples war,” has returned to the BBC micro- 
phone where he has been telling his listeners 
that he finds people less enthusiastic than they 
were about the prospect of a Brave New Post- 
War World. 





On the Eve of 
New Europe 





We cannot escape Europe. This tight little 
half-continent locks the destinies of the world, 
a world of all nations, classes, and peoples. Its 
recorded past is the history of what we know as 
“Western civilization.” The impact of its ma- 
terial progress and the course of its culture and 
spirit have known no geographical frontiers. 
Today, as from a point on the poles, there is 
no East or West. We have become one world. 

But it is a world without unity, and the violent 
disorder of a global war is only a symptom of 
deep, fundamental dislocations. And even the 
roseate visions of a post-war organization are 
troubled by the peculiar malaise of our times. 
Apparently out of this war, as it is being fought, 
four giant nations are to emerge dominant over 
the world. The United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China are to stand like colossi at 
the earth’s corners. Hegemonies are already 
being divided, and suggestions offered for a 
Council of Europe and a Council of Asia and a 
Council for the Americas. 

The base of traditional power-politics, the 
perspective of old-time balance-of-power align- 
ments, has thus been considerably broadened, 
but a tragic lag between the conception and the 
reality still exists. For what has happened to 
Europe has been more drastic than Rand-Mc- 
Nally has indicated by mere map color changes. 
Inside the Nazi-fortified coastlines peoples and 
social orders have been ruthlessly rationalized. 
From the wooden-plow primitivism of the back- 
ward countryside to the competitive technologies 
of the advanced economies, a continent has been 
overhauled. An efficient pan-European industrial 
machine has been constructed (at what a tragic 
cost!), synchronizing the far-flung steel mills, 
coal resources, chemical! industries, oil fields and 
grain areas of lands which, standing together, 
can still be prosperous and powerful. Its dis- 
memberment into the balkanized patches of pre- 
War Europe can only mean relapse, ruin and 
chaos. Today the Malaxa steel works belong 
not to “Rumania” but to “Europe.” When the 
Nazi exploiter is expropriated, they must not re- 
turn to old Rumanian masters, but to the ex- 
propriators, the embattled democratic people of 
Europe. 

Valiant as some are, the “ghost governments” 
in Allied capitals are really mocking history 
with the endless wrangling over old boundaries 
and new treaties, with hopes for regrabbing 
areas, and recarving plains. A new free Europe 
can arise after this war, a Europe whose guid- 
ing principles are economic unity, political au- 


tonomy, and cultural diversity. But we must 
reconcile ourselves to forgetting the New 
Order’s “forgotten men” who are so anxious 


about their comebacks into power, so eager about 











their putty-and-paste plans slapping together 
the pre-’39 world and calling it “stability.” They 
hum old-time waltzes, but their nostalgia is less 
for Strauss’ Vienna than for Prince Metternich’s 
Vienna. Their slogan is “legitimacy,” but new 
wars and old destruction are just around the 
corner. 

Nor do we belive that a system of Great- 
Power Paternalism can build a free, stable world 
order, or even achieve a “just, lasting” peace. 
Nothing is so dead in this time of total, destruc- 
tive war as “Conservatism.” Change is the dis- 
order of the day. And only by planned social 
change can the seeds of war and fascism be up- 
rooted from the earth. 

None of the great powers must dictate Euro- 
pean government. No models can be created in 
far-away headquarters. The peoples of Europe 
today are a restless mass, anxious for freedom, 
desperate for a free choice in fashioning “a good 
society.” There can be no order from within if 
the real sovereignty is from without. The risks 
and opportunities here are unprecedented, Al- 
lied Realpolitik after the crimes of Fascism may 
destroy the spirit of Europe’s democrats. A new 
despair may put a permanent seal on European 
tyranny. In Italy, an anti-fascist, anti-militarist, 
anti-clerical people want no remnants of the 
ancién régime. There is this great third choice 
of a social democracy to the narrow alternatives 
of “Fascism” or “Communism” in Europe—but 
only if we fight for it-and plan for it. 

This crisis is the common European crisis, 
and the hope, we have insisted again and again, 
lies with the labor movement, the working 
people, the memory of their organized traditions, 
the handful of their stalwarts still alive. The 
middle-classes have been pulverized by Fascism; 
small business incorporated into gigantic mon- 
opolies, the small tradesmen squeezed into the 
factory or the army. Europe today is an arena 


of soldiers and industrial workers, free and 
equal before the machine and the bullet. To- 
gether they will be demanding freedom and 


equality before the state and the globe. 

There will be no free world without a free 
Europe. There will be no free Europe in a 
restoration of the social, political and economic 
jungle of the inter-bellum years between 1919 
and 1939. The whole world has become one, and 
common Belgians, Italians, Yugoslavians, Greeks, 
Germans, are as much part of “the last, best 

native land. 
A whole century stands at the European cross- 
roads. And the only signposts are those of the 
spirit—faith in freedom of 


hope of earth” as heroes of 


mind and the 
democratic and 


the 


dignity of man, hope for a 
socialist vision. 


D. B—M. J. L. 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
The New Leader Chats With Wendell Willkie 


S we came out of 15 Broad Street with Wendell Willkie we ran 

into a bunch of sight-seers from a rubber-neck bus. A pro- 
fessional guide was pointing out the statue of George Washington 
before the Treasury Building. Danny Bell had just asked Mr. 
Willkie what he would do about post-war Germany, and the 
number one Republican was leading our charge down the sidewalk 
head hunched low like a football player going through a broken 
field and hands carving out his ideas in the air. The guide did not 
recognize him. Nobody recognized him. He did not pause or pose 
or invite recognition. So, little people from out of town, while you 
were gaping at an image of the first President you might have 
seen the live and lunging figure of a real power in American politics. 

I have been watching politicians for a long time. The main 
mark of the beast is that he is always ready to have his picture 
taken. In his shower-bath he suspects cameras right behind the 
eurtains. The smile on the easily swiveling face is always ready. 
If you don’t know what I mean go down to Washington and stand 
at the exit of the Senate chamber. These statesmen come forth 
beaming like the sun, exuding friendliness and importance. Louis 
the Fourteenth was not more conscious of his audience. 

But this man Willkie—he is something else again. You had 
better forget the Middle West when you think of him. Harding 
represented it. Bricker represents it. That is the land of smooth 
guys. Principles don’t matter to them, They 
can always be approached, are always ready to 
listen, prepared for compromise. To them the 
essence of the game is to be elected. See how 
Governor Bricker smiles and locks handsome 
and never tells you how he stands on anything. 
That’s the Middle West for you. 


Wendell Willkie’s blocky, rough-hewn figures 
operates from within outward. He thinks—and 
he says what he thinks in short and snappy 
words. And you would be surprised. What he 
said to us was in confidence—“off the record” 
is the phrase which he used. But he meant what 
he said. He must have said about the same things to other men. 
A man can’t talk that way about Congress and labor, business and 
government, imperialism and backward peoples and then go off 
and act some other way. He knows who we are. He trusts our 
discretion, but he knows darned well that if he dcesn’t live up to 
his sharp statements we will be down on him like a shot. That’s 
one thing The New Leader is for. 


Willkie 


>» cS 


Charm With a Challenge 
HE man has charm no end. So has President Roosevelt. But 
what a difference! It’s like the contrast between Groton and 

the Rushville High School, between Harvard and the University 
of Indiana. Roosevelt has the assured gentleman’s suavity backed 
against a core of hard, inner determination. Willkie has the com- 
mon guy’s eager energy toned down and held in check by natural 
good manners and a genuine interest in other people’s personalities 
and opinions. The commonest four-letter words come from his 
mouth with a natural eloquence. The thoughts well up as.from an 
inner spring and come out through lips and eyes and gesturing 
hands. He is a completely functioning organism. 

He is like Roosevelt in loving a fight. And he is like the 
President, too, in wanting the right fight, the fight against the 
right enemies. Since he has fulminated against Colonel McCormick 
in the press, I suppose it is proper enough for me to mention what 
he said about the Colonel. He doesn’t know whether he will run, 
doesn’t specially want to run, but by God—these are not his exact 
words—if Colonel McCormick will come out and go for the 
Republic nomination, nobody can keep him out of the scrap. He 
talked like a boy, like an athlete who trusts his heart and his 
muscles and enjoys every minute of life. 

He gives you the impression of knowing all that the intellectuals 
know but having it laid out in his mind in terms of common ex- 
perience. In our hour of talk never once did a cant-edged cliche 
slip out. Never once did he mention the age of the common man 
or the economy of abundance. He did not even speak of a dynamic 
economy. He knows perfectly well what it is—as he proved in 
criticising the New Deal. Those fellows imagined, according to his 
way of thinking, that we have a cake to divide and the poor weren’t 
getting a big enough piece. So what was the answer? Just run 
the knife along different lines, give the capitalists a smaller piece 
and the workers a bigger one. Good God!—of course I am just 
vaguely recalling—if we all went to work we could make such a 
cake that everyone could have more than he wants. That’s the 
way this man’s mind and tongue work. Economic theories come 
out in the common lingo. 

* * % 

Labor and the Parties 
AM just talking along. Daniel Bell and Melvin J. Lasky were 
there with me, and those boys asked plenty of sharp questions 

and got sharp enough answers. Some day we may give you the 

answers in Mr. Willkie’s own terms, for he has promised to write 
an article for The New Leader. But right now I can give you 
only impressions of the man and little bits of his thought which 

are already common property. Some really whopping outbursts I 

must keep locked away. And what he said about third parties and 





how, according to his notion, labor should deal with the two old 
parties—these are things which I crossed my heart and swore not 
to tell. >t@ 

I shall be revealing no secrets, however, when I tell that he 
spoke very warmly of his good friend, Phillip Murray. He gave 
evidence enough of familiarity with trade unions and labor’s 
problems. The issues and organizations and men are a part of his 
daily life and thought. I can’t pretend that the fortuncs of the 
Republican Party do not enter into his computations. But we all 
got the impression that Mr. Willkie is genuinely interested in 
having things managed so that working people will have a better 
break. And he does not want things handed down to them. He 
wants them to win a better life by using their rights as American 
eitizens. 

The way. in which his eyes lighted up when civil liberties 
entered the discussion, was an important tip-off. On this issue he 
goes straight back to Jefferson. A denial of rights flicks him on 
the raw. Instantly and instinctively he comes up fighting. 

~ * . 


Ready Reckoner of Realities 

AYBE your reading of One 

Wendell Willkie has gone soft. If so, five minutes of con- 
versation would reassure you. We talked about colonies, and his 
mind instantly jumped to accurate figures on colonial exploitation. 
No “sob stuff’ about the poor, backward peoples. Just actual 
figures on how the natives of the East Indies were being exploited 
when rubber was produced for five cents a pound and sold for 
twenty cents or more. The laws, the agreements, the way the 
cartels worked—he had the whole business at his tongue’s tip. 

Wheat was mentioned, and facts about it poured out as the 
grain does from an elevator. The laws, the pools, the gambling, 
the storage and the effect or He didn’t have to 
wait for someone to get out a report. He needed no helpful secre- 
tary. The man is his own brain trust. And every minute his mind 
was intent on exploitation. He wants business. He wants trade. 
But he doesn’t want some men making money out of others work 
and poverty. We told him rather 
Marxian interpretation—and he laughed. 

Now, good friends, don’t worry about us and about The New 
Leader. We are supporting the President and the New Deal as 
we always have. But this man Willkie is somebody, and he has 
something. 


World gave you the feeling that 


the price of flour. 


once that he was giving a 





trations and documents. 


“Undercover,” by John Roy Carlson, is, by far, the most comprehensive study of the 


fascist network within the United States. 


The publishers and Mr. Carlson combined 


have rendered the American people a great service. It pulls no punches, and its dis- 


closures are fully documental. 


In the book, Mr. Carlson takes off his mask. Posing as a fascist, “George Page- 
nelli,” he was able to gain entree into clandestine Park Avenue pro-fascist meetings. 


Exploiting his friendship with Lawrence 
of introduction to Senator Gerald P. Nye—a let- 
ter written in endearing terms. Using the same 
friendship, Carlson found that he was able to get 
into the offices of the majority of the pro-isola- 
tionist Congressional camp without any difficulty. 

It took four dangerous years—years when the 
possibility of exposé within the ranks was pos- 
sible—for Mr. Carlson to collect his record. It 
was four years ago that Carlson, an Armenian, 
became incensed at the brutal slaying by a gang 
of terrorists of a high Church dignitary he re- 
spected. From that day until now his purpose 
has been to thwart the evil forces he uncovered. 

He joined 32 subversive organizations, became 
an active member, was admitted into highly secret 
meetings, and knows the identities of persons who 
were high in government and financial circles who 
had supported these groups. Carlson names them. 
He takes. you behind the scenes into Congressional 
offices, introdyees you to Senators Nye and 
Wheeler, Walsh, and to Representatives Day, 
Rankin, Dewey, Short, Shafer and Hoffman. He 
reveals that the president cf the Northern Indi- 
ana Telephone Company, Carl H. Mote, had writ- 
ten three articles for William Dudley Pelley’s 
publications, and had cited Nazi authorities in 
these articles. 

Mr. Carlson introduces you to Seward Collins 
who admitted to the author “I admit I am a 
fascist.” He takes you into Mr. Collins’ book 
shop (now closed) on West 58th Street in New 
York City where pro-fascist material was sold, 
and where a shortwave set brought the messages 
from Naziland to Collins’ “friends.” 

Mr. Carlson rips the mask off Boris Brasol, 
White Russian fascist. He exposes the fact that 


Dennis he secured from the latter a letter 





America First, Ine., was actually the brainchild 
of the anti-Semitic James True. Mr. Carlson re- 
veals the true nature of George Washington Rob- 
nett and his so-called Church League of America. 

Actually the book is an up-to-date account on 
the Nazi and native Nazi scene. Many major 
events taking place as late as April 20th, 1943, 
are reported. The author still keeps in close touch 
with those native fifth columnists who regard 
him as a genuine “Patriot.” 

Some of the factors behind strikes, absentee- 
ism, slowdowns are explained: it is shown that 
sabotage is not necessarily committed by colorful 
figures with bombs, nor are strikes called by labor 
leaders, nor are wild-cat strikes begun by fervent 
laborites. Mr. Carlson shows how an organization 
masquerading as pro-labor, actually was respon- 
sibile for strikes, unauthorized strikes and stop- 
pages, and that on every issue this organization 
and its leaders fought organized labor’s efforts 
to win the war through production. 

This is a book which should be on everyone's 
“must” list. For it is a warning signal every 
American must heed. Packed into its over 500 
pages of thrilling sequence, is an expose of Fas- 
cism’s blueprints. It can happen here, is Mr. 
Carlson’s contention. The seeds are already sown 
that can cause disunity and American Fascism. 
Mr. Carlson shows the plans being readied for 
an American Riom Trial. He tells you who the 
judges and prosecutors will be. His tipping of 
the scale now, can, if heeded, be a way to head- 
off disaster. “Undercover” by John Roy Carlson 
is a painted history of contemporary America, 
the America Mr. Carlson came to some 30 odd 
years ago and has learned to love and call his own. 


The Times, The Trib and PM 


By PAUL SLADE 


NEWS IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


By Kenneth. Stewart. 
S autobiography, this book hardly merits review. 


Houghton Mifflin. 327 pages. $3.50. 
It is the breast-beating, soul- 


searching testament of a copyreader who took a “stand on the Left” (page 146) 
in 1934, and quite obviously is still standing there. But— 

Kenneth Stewart has felt it incumbent upon himself “to give a little perspective 
to some of the younger newspapermen who took up the task later than we did so that 


they will not need to fail where we failed.” On 
this score, News Is What We Make It is indeed 
worth examning. For the “little perseptive” of 
which the author speaks so piously has the smell 
of the Party Line about it, and lots of us in the 
profession don’t want to “make” the news that 
way at all. 

Stewart’s 20-odd years at “the task,” has in- 
cluded working on such newspapers as the Fresno 
Bee and Humboldt Times in California, the El 
Paso Times, Atlanta Journal, New York Tele- 
gram, Paris Herald, New York Herald Tribune 
and New York Times, with side excursions into 
such fruitless pursuits as th aching of journal- 
ism at Stanford University, and a fling at the 
Literary Digest just before it died. At the end 
of the rainbow, he found PM. 

Now this is a turn of events which most news- 
papermen would put in the category of the 
things that shouldn’t happen to Hitler. Not so 
with Stewart. PM comes the closest to being his 
ideal newspaper. But he is tolerant. He is willing 
to let such moribund institutions as the New 
York Times go on publishing indefinitely. He 
says, “We need the Times for its volume, PM 
for its vision.” And he says, “The march of 
democracy” demands “constructive criticism and 
crusading from more and more papers like PM.” 
He isn’t one-sided, either. He hopes that “we 
should always be able to afford a Daily Workei 
and a Chicago Tribune.” One suspects he would 
pick the Worker if democracy could afford only 
one of those two papers, for by a strange coin- 
cidence the PM staff men for whom he. utters 
the highest praise are those who have followed 
the Stalinist line without deviation. 

Stewart’s abounding admiration for PM, where 
he took the plunge under the dynamically futile 
Ralph Ingersoll, probably has been made possible 
by his growing contempt for the objectivity which 
so many honest newspapermen still strive to 
attain. He dwells at great length on this subject. 
He cites the findings of two Princeton psycho- 
logists who made a study and discovered (as 
Stewart paraphrases it) “that the insistence on 
detachment becomes dangerous in times of crisis, 
that wanting to hear all sides produced a delay 
which might give the side patently in the wrong 
time to get out their guns and train them on 
the people.” 

Bringing these and other alleged authorities 
to bear on the defects of cbjectivity, Stewart ar- 
rives at his real thesis: it’s okay to angle news- 
paper copy. Like Ingersoll, he’s against persons 
who push other persons around, so he sees no 
harm in a little bias when it’s on the right (that 
is, his) side. 

That’s the trouble with the boys on the “Left” 
who are in favor of discarding objectivity. They 
only wanted it discarded on behalf of their side, 
and protest bitterly when the other side uses the 
same device. (Down with William P. Carney’s 
pro-Fascist reports on the Spanish Civil War! 
Up with Walter Duranty’s “fair coverage 
based on a developing appreciation of the best 
he found there!) The same crowd that hollers 
murder cver the New York World-Telegram’s 
distorted, anti-Roosevelt, anti-New Deal coverage 
Washington hosannas over 
PM’s coverage, which appears to be based on a 
kind of eve approach. PM’s 
specialty is kicking around the Army, the Navy 
and the State Department, frequently in stories 
officially denied, or even an- 
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I don’t say that complete detachment and ob- 
jectivity are fully possible, and I quite agree 
that no power on earth can stop even the best 
of reporters from taking sides, but I do say the 
truth is worth telling. Both sides are worth 
telling. That is the function and responsibility 
of a good daily newspaper in its coverage of the 





news. What it says editorially—the position it 
takes on-a given set of facts—is another thing. 

The “little perspective” I would like to see im- 
parted to the “younger newspapermen,” about 
whom Stewart is so concerned, would start with 
this statement: “The New York Times and _ the 
Herald Tribune (eminently fair in its coverage 
of wartime Washington) get a lot of unvarnished 
facts into their news columns. The inevitable 
exceptions do get in, but as newspapers, as con- 
veyors of information to the public, these two 
dailies stand out like shining beacons of virtue 
in a town with every variety of distorted journal- 
ism in its midst. 

In short, PM has the best bargains in dry 
goods, porch furniture and hardware, but the 
Times and Tribune have the best bargains in 
news. And Kenneth Stewart, having worked on 
all three, ought to know that at his age. 


Jutide and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


‘ 

Mienckendammerung:—Henry Louis Mencken has written three 

volumes of his autobiography, Happy Days, Newspaper Days, 
Heathen Days, and although we were never part of that sophisti- 
cated generation which took each new series of his Prejudices as a 
new testament to their bible, we read them with relish. ... Now 
we wonder when the great H. L. will come to a little incident which 
we’ve just picked up from our Baltimore spy... . It seems that the 
great Baltimore Sun is having some union trouble. Its 35 mailers 
set up and got themselves an organization, and they’re asking for 
a little better treatment, which the Sun just quite doesn’t see... . 
So who do they dispatch to see that the mailers are kept in their 
place, but H. L. Mencken himself! “The GREAT Mencken him- 
self,” writes our correspondent who watched him at work, “joined 
in the little game of marbles.” . . . “His eyes,” our spy chronicles 
(for H. L. may never record this himself), “are the kind the Irish 
sing about, blue. His nose is the kind the steaming fragrant punch 
of alcoholic content develops, red. His cheeks show those little 
veins, ruddy. His tcgs, cheaps, his pants, sleezey (at the knees). 
The third of a ragged cigar hung limp from the center of his 
mouth, and he had great trouble keeping it lit. His scarred shoes 
were unpolished for many a day. A necktie was twisted in a 
rumpled collar.” ... The headlines in the Labor papers the next 
day read—“H. L. Mencken Bosses War Against Little Union,” 
and here and there some people could be heard muttering, senti- 
mentally, “Ah! what a fall was there! ...” 


~ 7 x 


Svcia! Note:—You remember, of course, that little history of 

Mr. Joseph Davies this department once prepared—his career 
as a lawyer-fixer (and the half-million retainer from Dictator 
Trujillo for smoothening out debts to U.S.); his marriage to 
Marjorie Post Hutton in. 1936; his (and her) angling for an 
Ambassadorship; etc., etc. Well, our mixer in Washington 
social circles is the source for this bit of intelligence: Joe D. is 
coming in for a hell of a ribbing from his socialite friends. At a 
private showing of the film, Joe D., very dignified, explained his 
sponsorship—“I am not a Communist. I am a Capitalist.” Where- 
upon Sir Willmott Lewis (of the London Times) whispered loudly, 
“When I knew him he was a lobbyist... .” 


* *” * 


he Ideologues:—Some will say it’s a sign of national health, 

but we only find it damned tiresome to hear all those shrill 
voices loudly pontificating on all the issues of the War... . People 
without training in politics or economics, and without any equip- 
ment other than an available forum all favor us with profundities. 
... Among a whole host of ideologues, Louis Bromfield is one that 
interests us regularly; a story-teller, and not a very good one. at 
that, turned philosopher-king. . We were very glad the other 
day that Henry Commager tripped him up on some historical data, 
In characteristically off-hand fashion, Bromfield contrasted the 
alleged disunity today with alleged unity of the Revolutionary war. 
Which simply makes nonsense of history. ... : A glance at a high- 
school primer would have set him right. About two-thirds of the 
American people then were opposed to, or indifferent to, the war. 
General Washington was never able to command an army of more 
than 25,000 men, and (Prof. Commager pointed out) couldn’t de- 
pend on them to stick. Congress bickered and quarreled, failed to 
vote money, or to control the states. ... In the usual Tory style, 
the present mess is correctly criticized, not to work for a better 
future, but only to build up a false legend of a golden past... . 
And if there are to be any major casualties of total war they’ll 
include all these kinds of myths and legends... . 


% * % 


uotes of the Week:—From Lewis Gannett: “But the fortress 

flew on with her, chin up, like Marie Antoinette walking .to 
the scaffold, even when red flames from her pitted gasoline tanks 
were sprouting from her cockpit to her tail.” From Elsa 
Maxwell: “Eugene O’Neill, of half a generation back, glowed 
faintly for a while, discovering Freud, re-discovering the Greek 
drama, and bleating fitfully about the pain of it all. He dis~ 
appeared about the time Trotsky went to live in Turkey.” ... 
From The New Masses: “Gideon Planish is easily Sinclair Lewis’ 
best-written novel since Ann Vickers. But that is like saying that 
Laval is easily the best ruler France has had since the Germans 
occupied Paris.” 
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comrades hang their attack: 


By EUGENE LYONS 


OR a number of days now I have 3. 

figured as Number One Villain in 
story i 
Daily Worker, official organ of the 
Union Square-Jersey City Axis. Front- 
headlines. 
All based on. sensational. “revelations’ 
red-baiter, 
the fascist-minded ex-minister Gerald 
L. K. Smith of Detroit have formed 


The whole business is so grotesque- 
lv absurd that it should be ignored. set will soon be treated as a “fact,” 
Nevertheless, I select to comment on _ like 
it briefly: first, because it offers a con- 
venient case study in Communist techniques of character 
assassination, and, second, because I get some fun out 


Beginning with an attack on Lyons, the smear campaign 
in a few days has flourished into an “amalgam” that al- 
ready includes Dubinsky, Ehrlich, Alter, and the American 
Labor Party. But that, I can assure you, is only the begin- 
ning. The effort will spread until the stain on one humble 
journalist has dyed every current detractor of Stalinism a 


First for the facts which provide the peg on which the 


Two years ago I wrote a book entitled “The Red Decade,” 
describing the history of Communist infiltration of Amer- 
ican life. This May, Rev. Smith, the rabble-rousing isola- 


Footnote to the Red Decade 


gressives, are capable of thus conniving with Smith, 
the is it not obyious that Ehrlich and Alter, likewise 

Jews and progressives, convinced with Hitler! 

The Q.E.D. of this exquisite logic is not stated in the 
commie press, but it is all over the 
smear campaign by implication. Name 
and ly to wit, that Lyons, Dubinsky and 
their kind ought to be summarily liq- 
uidated like Ehrlich and Alter. 

he campaign will expand. The Lyons 
Smith partnership charged at the out- 


’ 


the guilt of the Polish leaders. 
Variations on the theme will be intro- 
duced. Already a statement by Com- 
rades Marcantonio and Connelly put in 
a new refinement by referring to the 
“fact” that Lyons “obtained the serv- 
ices” of Gerald Smith “to peddle his 
There is neither a sense of 
shame nor a sense of balance in the be- 
havior of these our Communist saviors 

On July 7th, which is to say before the Worke 
its revelations, I wrote to the Friends of Democracy in 


Now if Lyons and Dubinsky, both Jews and pro- 2 
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book.” 


Hague 





made 


part: 

“I don’t know what we can do, if anything, to stop 
I have written a 
i copy of which I am enclosing, 


these people from selling my book. 
letter to the publishe: 
presenting the problem. But you understand, I am 


sure, that I would stop them if I could, since I have 
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= come and expressing my disapproval. I have no doubt in my own mind that the sudder campaign 

= This is the whole of the juiceless bone which the commies against me is part of a strategy for diverting attention = 
= are gnawing so energetically on their front pages! This from the Hague story. Aceused and ridiculed by liberals 3 
= is the world-shaking news which, for-the Daily Worker for associating themselves with the unsavory Hague, what = 
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= typical Stalinist amalgam: with an unsavory Smith? If I am any prophet, look for 3 
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VERY graduation exercise and every group 

of graduating students in the United States 
renews hope in the hearts of men. You are the 
evidence of perennial spring. You indicate that 
the human race enjoys eternal youth. You are 
the people who say, “We are going to do things 
in the future, rather than resting upon past 
achievements.” Youth is the keeper of the flame 
of knowledge and of freedom. Your duty and 
responsibility it is to take the torch from tired 
hands, trim it and make it burn brightly in your 
ewn vigorous grasp. 

Congratulations to you for the acecmplish- 
ment of your arduous task. Congratulations to 
the teachers who have helped you to acquire 
skills necessary to intelligent living. Congratu- 
lations to your parents who out of their joy, 
sweat, blood and tears, now see you attain your 
successful graduation. 

Today, however, challenges and not mere con- 
gratulations are the orders of the day. 

During your stay in this school you have 
acquired much knowledge, much of which will 
doubtless fade from your memory; but the 
habits of mental discipline and the skills you 
have acquired will remain. Do not measure 
your scholarship by the encyclopedie detail 
which you can supply upon short notice, memory 
tricks of the elephant which outmoded methods 
of learning emphasize and which loomed so 
large and so uselessly in the New York Times 
overpublicized tests. You are not a parrot re- 
peating by rote unimportant details. Neither 
are you a victrola record fresh from the press- 
ing room. You are rather a human being with 
powers of judgment to interpret facts and to 
understand social trends. 

Grow and keep growing; leave your teachers 
behind. That is your first challenge. 

Instead of finding your place in industry (or 
perhaps in the ranks of the unemployed) high 
school graduates now face the prospect of mili- 
tary service or important work as soldiers with- 
out uniforms. It is not “WPA here we come,” 
but “Armed here we come.” 

Our past have so mismanaged 
the world that they have failed to tackle sue- 


forces 


generations 





cocperation among the 
common peoples of the world. Out of the 
dangerous social maladjustments, out of the 
fever-ridden swamps of misunderstand- 
ings, have developed the dangerous specters of 
Fascism and Nazism and black and red authori- 
tarianism to menace mankind. Even while you 
take your place in the armed forces to win the 
people’s battle, you must prepare to win the 
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eople’s peace; or else all your endeavors will 
& in vain. You must think as well as fight. 
” the past, men and women have been chal- 
lenged by fear of want. Now there are great 
areas. of industrial life in which we are chal- 
lenged by the great productiveness of our in- 
dustry. This, of course, has been intensely 
speeded up by the all-out productive effort to 
win the war. “Unless the United States is 
heavily bombed we shall emerge from this war 
with a plant capable cf producing possibly twice 
the volume of rabk 00 which the con- 
sumers of America have ever had the buying 
power to p nase even in Ul most prosperous 
peacetime yea! hese are fact rt nscendent 
importance and of evoluti iry implications 
for the people cf the United State and espe- 
cially for busir d industry. For the first 
time in tory the industry of a nation will be 
physical] pped te every family in the 
country t United States 
as a middl us ta Our people 
both at uu t f t re beginning 
to realize I yn, 
it-is vot done, if the new ichir allowed 
to stall; the d t the p ilation 
might threat t ( ociety.” 
This is the len es you in 1943, 
the challenv« f ng ea eigat f 
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human happiness or falling to greater depths 
of human misery. 

Those billion-horses of new energy and pro- 
ductivity challenge you to ride and rein them. 
The modern miracles of science, making houses 
that fold like accordions, glass that bends like 
rubber, annihilating distance, discovering plas- 
tics, smashing the atom, perfecting television—- 
challenge you to make your minds sweep out 


in equal range. Translate these powers into 
the “freedom from want.” 
e = = 


We have been sick to our souls in reading the 
papers during recent days. We thought that 
the American army would have to fight the 
hordes of Hitler, Hirohito and Mussolini and 
not the hoodlums of Detroit bent on destroying 
cur brothers under the skin. The poor whites 
of the poverty poll-tax ridden Jim Crow South 
have joined with all the latent racial prejudice 
of the North to create under the strain of war- 
time the bloody outbreaks at Detroit which 
make us hang our heads in shame and resolve 
to wipe out those evils as we would a cholera 
plague. There are 28 Negro families in Detroit 
who must feel the tragic mockery of the phrase 
“with liberty and justice for all” which we 
have just repeated in our allegiance oath. 

In the past many of us suffered from over- 
optimism abont the reasoning powers of man. 
We thought that if the people were given the 
light of reason, they would surely find the way. 
But recent decades have shown us that a knowl- 
edge of psychclogy may be used for the purpose 
of perversion. We are now faced with the 
problems of what we can do in preserving the 
rights of free speech while showing no tolerance 
to the intolerant. Should we give to those who 
openly sneer at and propose to destroy civil 
liberties and rights the enjoyment of those 
privileges? This is a challenge peculiar to our 
generation and one which you will have to try 
and solve. Where does tolerance become weak- 
Where must “the clear and present 
danger” compel the suspension of liberties for 
these who make them suicidal? 

In facing this challenge, do not be afraid of 
changing your mind, of being misunderstood. 
temind yourself of what happened to Thomas 
Jefferson. You can find in the Congressional 
Library a collection of vile libels which have 
only been equaled in recent times by the Cough- 
linites and by the followers of Gerald L. K. 
Smith and Joe McWilliams. Jefferson was said 
to be an “atheist,’”’ an “anarchist,” and “a fol- 
lower of Robespierre,” the French revolutionary. 
The President of Yale College, among other 
pecple, foretold that if Jefferson became presi- 
dent, then the wives and daughters of the 
citizens were in danger of being ravished. 
Thomas Jefferson kept his ideals and stuck to 
his course. So did Lincoln who gave his name 
to your school. So did Franklin Roosevelt. That 
is the same challenge which you must meet 
in the same way. 

Let not the slogan, “safety first,” satisfy your 
souls. Be prepared to eternally strive after 
truth and never be afraid to acknowledge your- 
self mistaken. 


ness? 


HOSE of you who have read Willkie’s One 

World will recall that he made his momen- 
tous global flight on a bomber called “The 
Gulliver.” However, unlike Gulliver in Dean 
Swift’s satire, Willkie found the Lilliputians at 
home and in his own party when he returned. 
They were the people who suffered from little 
minds and shriveled souls. 

You face the challenge of making the world 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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The South, the Liberal, 
and the Negro Problem 


[The New Leader has asked a number of 
prominent American spokesmen interested in 
the problem to comment on Cy W. Record’s 
provocative “What Has Happened to the 
Southern Liberals?” In this issue we print the 
first of a series of rejoinders. At a future 
date, Mr. Record, who is now in the Army, 
will contribute “A Summing Up.”—Ed. Note.] 





By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Editor, the Birmingham “News” and “Age- 
Herald,” Author of “The Fighting South” 


Y RECORD has presented the conventional 

position ably and with some new penetra- 
tion, I think. This particular “Southern lib- 
eral” will take some of what he says to heart. 
He should be glad of this for he is going to 
need us in his business sooner or later—that 
great business of improving race relations in 
this country and advancing the Negro from 
far behind. He says Southern liberals have be- 
come “panicky,” and indeed some of us have. 
We see things that cannot be accomplished 
overnight being attempted and the result 
threatening real progress made. We see ir- 
resistible forces set against immovable bodies 
to ends neither he nor we can divine. We see 
a revolution that cannot succeed proposed in 
place of an evolution that has been succeeding. 

Before the present suicidal agitation of the 
Negro to achieve his whcle ambition in course 
of a war, the race was making more progress 
in less time than any had ever made before. 
It had won to its side the New Deal, the Su- 
= preme Court, the Democratic Party and the 
nation’s economists of maximum consumption 
to contain mass production. Illiteracy among 
it had decreased from 30 per cent in 1919 to 
= 8 per cent in 1941. College education had 
= doubled in the 1930’s over the 1920’s. The an- 
= nual death rate of 25 per 1,000 before the last 
World War had been reduced to 14 per thou- 


nd, The average life expectancy was still 
lower than that of whites but was increasing 
twice as fast. The death rate from tuberculosis 


had been cut in hali. The ranks of organized 
labor had been opened. Lynching had declined 
almost out of sight. The Ku Klux Klan had 
been put down. Eugene Talmadge had 
soundly beaten. Southern newspapers 
taking more and more “liberal” stands. 
If there has such as Cy 

= Record describes—and indeed there has, 


been 
were 


been a reaction 


S Post-War 


Controversy: 


in the 


ane ne 


Threat of Tory 


Defeatism | 


Liberal Senator Outlines, in New Leader Article, _ 
Plan for Social Security to Meet Economic Hazards 


By SENATOR ROBERT WAGNER 


NLIKE some of our Allies in this war, we will not need to employ our men and resources, in the immediate post-war years, 
to rebuild cities and factories torn by bombs or to restore the fertility of land ravaged by invading armies. Our problem 
will be to make the fullest effective use of greatly expanded industrial and manpower resources. 
This is not a matter of sentiment nor of human welfare alone—it goes to the very existence of the American enterprise 
system. When war ends, about 20 or 25 million war workers, many now employed in Government shipyards and arsenals, will 


be looking arcund for peace-time jobs in private industry. 
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and marines. In eight Eastern states 
alone, where manufacturing industries 
are heavily concentrated, servicemen re- 
turning to civilian life will be as numer- 
ous as the total of men employed in those 
industries before the war began. 

Furthermore, the demands of war have speeded 
up the increasing efficiency of labor. Fewer 
persons, working shorter hours, produced sub- 
stantially more goods and services in 1940 than 
in 1929. By the year 1946 we will need eight 
million fewer workers to turn out the equivalent 
of our 1940 gross product. The potential capacity 
of the available manpower in 1946 will be almost 
50 per cent greater than the total output in 
1940, with the same work week. That means 
a potential national income of 146 billion dollars 
in 1946 at full capacity (at 1940 prices). Ob- 
viously, markets for this vast new product must 
be developed if our working force is to be fully 
employed. 

It will be easier to go ahead, to find work 
for the new skills, new workers, and new fac- 
tories developed out of the war than to try 
vainly to go back to the past. Only by thinking 
and planning in terms of a continued high level 
of economic activity, purchasing power, and 
standard of living, can we sincerely show our 
faith in the future of our free economy and our 
democratic institutions. 

One essential phase of that post-war plan- 
ning and adjustment is embodied in the 
social security bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Murray and myself, and in the 
House by Congressman Dingell. The legis- 
lation, while broad in scope, simply builds 
upon the recognized and familiar pattern of 
the Social Security Act. Actual experience 
under that statute has already shown us 
how social insurance can help the individual 
and his family to bridge the economic gap 
of temporary unemployment, and to assist 
him in finding a new job through public 
employment offices. We have already seen 
how those principles of social insurance can 
promote dignity, well-being and thrift among 
the millions who are covered, and how it 
can reinforce private enterprise by provid- 
ing effective purchasing power in time of 
stress. 

This bill applies the principle of social insur- 
ance to the major economic hazards of industrial 
life, extending virtually from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Social Insurance Provisions 

HE new bill makes the following major 

changes in the Social Security Act: 

1. A-new national system of employment 
offices is established, to assist war workers and 
war veterans to avail themselves of civilian job 
opportunities throughout the country. 

2. The present old-age insurance system is 
expanded to include 15 million persons not now 
covered, such as agricultural and domestic work- 
ers, employees of non-profit institutions, and 
self-employed persons (independent farmers, 
professional people and small business men). 
State and local government employees, who do 
not have their own pension plans, may also be 
covered through voluntary compacts with the 
Social Security Baard. 

Old-age maximum benefits are increased to 


South and everywhere else—the pity is that 
he so little understands it and has so poor a 
program for meeting it, Because he does not 
understand that it comes from the excesses 
and stupidities of Northern Negro leadership, 
from failure to know that the volume of South- 
ern white passion in one direction is at least 
as great as the Negro volume in the other, 
from the illiteracy of trying to stage a revo- 
lution at. intolerably wrong time and against 


a situation which simply will not be solved by 
revolution except to the detriment of its own * 


objectives—he proposes to sit this reaction out 
and hope for a bigger and more successful 
revolution next time. 

Cy Record will do better, I think, to join 
the Southern liberal “panic” in the sense of 
appreciating at last the impossibility of revo- 
lution as a solution of the most complicated, 
delicate and difficult race problem that ever 
existed and the desirability of lining up with 
us slow-poking “decents” (who do, after all, 
go fast enough to be threatened occasionally 
by the Klan). 
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John Nance Garner symbol of the old 
South. The failure of the liberals to 
organize politically on an effective basis 
has strengthened reaction and helped 
keep rigid the tight lines of color-caste. 


Ay 


fi 


. lem” but because they are intellectual cowards 
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$120 per month, and the minimum for an aged 
couple is increased to $30. Changes in the 
benefit formula at other points will increase 
greatly the general level of benefit payments. 

3. Covered workers who become permanently 
and totally disabled before they reach the re- 
tirement age are entitled to a regular monthly 
benefit for life, in the same amount as the old- 
age benefit. Upon the death of any insured 
worker, the bill also provides for a lump sum 
funeral benefit. 

4. A Federal system of medical and hospital 
insurance is established, to provide essential 
care and services for every insured worker, his 
dependent wife and children. Free choice of 
doctor and hospital, and freedom of medical 
practice, are effectively assured. The profes- 
sional aspects of this health program are under 
the direction of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, aided by a Medical and 
Hospital Advisory Council. 

5. A new and improved national system of 
unemployment insurance is created by the bill, 
in place of the present Federal-State program. 
Unemployment insurance benefits are payable 
for 26 weeks, and up to a possible 52 weeks if 
the insurance fund permits. The maximum 
weekly benefit is $30. Coverage is extended to 
include agricultural as well as industriai serv- 
ants and employees of non-profit institutions. 

6. Temporary disability benefits are payable 
for a maximum of 26 weeks, in the same amount 
as unemployment insurance benefits, when the 
insured worker loses his wage income because 
of illness. Weekly benefits for an additional 12 
weeks are authorized for the maternity care 
of married women workers. 


By GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 
Columnist, The Pittsburgh Courier 
Having read John C. Granberry’s comment 
on Cy Record’s article on “the failure of South- 
ern Liberalism,” I must say that it is difficult 
to see how Record’s thesis is rendered invalid 
because “it represents a special point of view.” 
Being intelligent and informed, it would have 
to be special rather than general. 
One is incensed at Southern liberals not be- 
cause they “have failed to solve the race prob- 


without the courage of the convictions they 
profess. Whenever the going gets tough they 
rush for the cover of compromise. Right now 
they are appeasing the militant reactionaries, 
saving their faces and trying to satisfy the 
colored folk by spreading the philosophy of 
gradualism in race relations. This is the same 
as arguing that we should gradually get rid 
of Hitlerism, gradually detach ourselves from 
Stalinism and gradually take care of the Jap- 
anese. The Southern much 
a menace to human progress as any of these. 

Mr. Granberry says I represent the extreme 


oligarchy is as 


element. I may be extreme but I represent 
only myself. I do propose dropping the use = 
of the word “Negro.” Such designation of 


Americans without porcine complexions is 
merely a convenient device for facilitating 
their subjugation on “racial” grounds for the 
whites 


economic advantage of a minority of 


and the psychological satisfaction of the 
others. 

In America and - elsewhere, 
smear word. Half the 
against a group is won when you can invent 
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“Negro” is a 
propaganda battle 
a tag and get it generally accepted. How could 
we have crow laws without the 
“Negro” ? And if we 
jim crow laws how could we regulate the colo 


jim words 


and “colored” had no 
easte system? And if the color caste system 
could not be regulated by had to 
be left to individual taste, would not the whole 
superiority 


ociety but 


philosophy and practice of white 


collapse? 


“Negro” is meaningless 


ase dvicaly emcee 
I 


vecause "racé is meaningless. There are 
families and tribes but no “races,” as-Boas and 
other reputable anthropologists have shown. 


One easily definable group merges into an- 
other. The “racial” criteria continually over- 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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Competing with them will be millions of demobilized soldiers, sailors 














Goes An-BORN, hard-working Robert F. 
Wagner has long been acknowledged as 
one of the ablest men in the United States 
Senate. Since the beginning of the New 
_ Deal, his name has been identified with the 
progressive social security and labor legis- 
lation enacted in the last ten years. The 
National Labor Relations Act is rarely re- 
ferred to by that title, but more commonly 
as the Wagner Act. 

Robert F. Wagner rose through the jun- 
gle of Democratic politics in New York. He 
served in the state legislature, became a 
Supreme Court Judge and was drafted from 
the comparative peace of the bench to run 
for the Senate. 

Now Robert F. Wagner, along with Sen- 
ator Murray and Congressman Dingell, has 
introduced a new social security measure 
to provide a comprehensive system of social 
insurance and protection after the war. The 
measure has the support of the A. F. of L. 
and the C.1.0. and will be a strong rallying 
point for all liberals when Congress returns 
from recess. 

This article by Senator Wagner, written 
especially for The New Leader, explains 
the aims and provisions of his bill. 


Unified Social Insurance System 

LL of the foregoing major advances in social 

security are embodied in a new unified na- 
tional system, contributing to better under- 
standing of the program by workers, employers 
and he public, simplifying its administration, 
and providing for one set of payroll contribu- 
tions and one set of reports by employers. 


Benefits for Servicemen 

Men and women in the armed forces, whether 
or not they had acerued benefit rights before 
their induction, are guaranteed full paid-up 
benefit rights in all phases of the insurance 
protection provided by this bill. The cost of 
these benefits for servicemen are met out of 
general revenue. This includes an unemploy- 
ment compensation allowance upon discharge 
from military service, varying from $12 to $30 
per week of unemployment depending upon the 
number of their dependents, and payable for a 
possible maximum of 52 weeks of unemploy- 
ment. 

Public Assistance 

The foregoing are social security insurance 
programs, based upon the contributions of em- 
ployers and employees (except veterans’ bene- 
fits). Insurance benefits are payable as of right, 
and vary according to past wages and the num- 
ber of dependents. The full economic effect of 
such a program in eliminating want and dis- 
ability can only be achieved over a considerable 
period of years. In order to help meet some 
present needs and interventing gaps, the bill 
provides for a new unified public assistance pro- 
gram, through grants-in-aid to the States, fol- 
lowing the general pattern of present Federal- 
State programs for aid to the blind, the needy 
aged, and dependent children under he Social 
Security Act. The rigid maxima of the present 
law are eliminated, and aid may be extended 
under any State plan to any needy person, in- 
cluding aid in the form of medical services or 
facilities assisting in making needy individuals 
self-supporting. Federal grants-in-aid will range 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the total, so 
that poorer states will have a larger proportional 
Federal grant. These grants-in-aid are financed, 
as under the present law, out of general revenue. 
Role of Private Social Service 

In stressing the continuing role of private, 
charitable, and social service agencies, I com- 
mend the statement of an outstanding leader in 
his field, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, who 
wrote in a recent issue of the magazine “Amer- 
ica,” as follows: 

“We shall think of these (social insurances) 
in terms of minimum benefits; we shall want 
to leave a wide area for private social service. 
... And we sitall only be taking a realistic ap- 
proach when we say that the field teft over will 
still be too great for even the best efforts of 
private agencies, and that there will therefore 
be need for a well organized public-assistance 
program. But we shall look forward to a dimin- 
ishing need for a public-assistance program as 
social insurance expands.” 
Helping to Fight Inflation 
| swears the bill is addressed to the post-war 

problems of the individual and his family, 
it can also serve as an effective weapon in the 
war-time battle against inflation. The bill would 
increase social insurance contributions about 
five billion dollars above present collections in 
the first year of operation. The wage-earner 
would pay 4 per cent, and the employer 1 per 
cent, above the rates next year under the pres- 
ent law. Both the worker and the employer 
would get their full money’s worth in social 
security. During the war, the increased contri- 
butions would help mop up excess purchasing 
power. This would be returned after the war in 
the form of social insurance protection, at the 
time when the individual family and private 
industry will need it most. 
An American Plan 
This is an American program, based upon 

our own experience and geared to our own 

traditions and standards of living. The leg- 

islation has the full endorsement ef both the 

American Federation of Labor and the Con- 

gress of Industrial Organizations. Its sup- 

porters are found among forward looking 
people in every walk of life. 

All of us are hoping and working for early 
Congressional consideration and action upon 
this program. We are convinced that such pro- 
posals, as Sir William Beveridge has well said, 
are “a belief that the object of 
government in peace and in war is the happiness 
of the common man—a belief which, through all 
differences in government, unites the United 
Nations and divides them from their enemies.” 


sign of the 
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ARGENTINE MARINE 





S PARADE IN BUENOS AIRES. 






A Clue to Argentine Troubles— 
CastilloCaughtinNaziTradeTrap 


By MAX WINKLER 


ECENT political developments in Argentina, 
involving the successful coup of General 
Romirez, may, and probably will, appear some- 
what clearer if attention is directed to two 
important factors in the financial and commer- 
cial realm of the Southern republic and _ its 
relation to the rest of the world. 

According to authoritative reports, withdraw- 
als from Argentine banks by the British Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires, presumably in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Embassy, amounted 
for the period 1938/39-1940/41 to 3,606,600 
pesos, a relatively small amount considering 
the very important trade and financial relations 
between the two countries. 

Withdrawals by the American Embassy, pre- 
sumably for similar purposes, amounted for 
the same period to only 607,600 pesos, an insig- 
nificant amount considering the extent of Amer- 


ican investments in and American trade with 
the Southern nation. 
Although during the period under review 


German trade with Argentina, while still rea- 
sonably important, was not nearly so* pro- 
nounced in point of volume or in relation to 
the country’s total trade as either American 
or British trade, withdrawals by the German 
Embassy for the same period totaled 10,215,800 


pesos, or almost 2'% times British and Amer- 
ican withdrawals. Obviously, the commercial 
relations between the two countries did. not 


warrant such relatively large expenditures on 
the part of Germany, suggesting that German 


withdrawals from Argentine banks must have 
been for purposes other than those connected 


with foreign trade. 

Whether and to what extent Ramon S. 
Castillo, the deposed president of Argentina, 
and his followers participated in these with- 
drawals is difficult to state. There have 
been intimations that Castillo’s attitude to- 
wards the United Nations may to some 
degree have been influenced by the large 
German expenditures in the country, or 
rather, by the manner in which the money 
was being expended. 

The other factor to be considered is the trade 
relations between Argentina and Axis countries, 
or such countries as may be said to be under 
the influence of Axis nations. For the period 
1939-41 the of trade in favor of such 
countries with respect to Argentina amounted 
to 19.353,000 pesos. 

In view of the existing restrictions upon 
exchange movements ‘in Argentina, these 
moneys on deposit with Argentine financial 
institutions to the credit of the Axis or Axis- 
dominated nations may also have played a 
part in deciding the foreign policy of the 
Castillo administration. 


balance 


ASTILLO precisely had 
stood following the release, towards the 
end of last year, to the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies of a report drawn up by the Special 
Committee for the Investigation of Anti- 
Argentine Activities. 


showed where he 
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Referring particularly to the manner in which 


the internment of officers and sailors of the 
scuttled German cruiser Admiral Graf Spee wa 


carried out, the report stated that thirty-one of 


the men had escaped immediately upon the 
issuance of the internment order. Of the re- 
mainder, one hundred and twenty mer 


had 
1942. The 
that the escape 
for 


and 


escaped between May 1940 and July 

Committee was of the opinion 

could not 

the negligence on the 
. 


the existence of 


have been possible were it not 
part of authorities 


a special German organizatior 


aiding the German crew. The majority of the 
off technicians, in- 


twenty-one lieutenants, 


escaped men were officers and 
cluding 
three ensign three wireless 
operators, twenty-six five electro- 
technicians, and twenty-eight other specialists. 


six captains, 
five petty officers, 


mechanics, 


Proof had been submitted and is in the hands 
of the members of the Special Committee show- 
ing that a number of the escaped officers and 
men had returned to active service in the 
German Navy. The Committee further contended 
that the Naval Attache of the German Embassy 
at Buenos Aires had actively assisted the escape 
by furnishing the men with forged passports. 
For these reasons the Committee unanimously 
proposed that the Chamber of Deputies demand 
that the Government declare the German Naval 
Attache . persona grata and request his 
recall. In another resolution proposed by the 
Committee, the Government was asked to dis- 
solve the special German organization which 
had been charged with being instrumental in 
the es@gpe of the Graf Spee sailors. It was 
further suggested that the report of the Com- 
mittee be sent to the federal courts in order 
to determine the responsibility of the persons 
involved in the affair. It will also be 
recalled that according to a decree issued on 
September 9, 1941, by the Government, the Graf 
Spee sailors were to be concentrated in a place 
“to be determined later.” It that the 
Castillo Government had failed to put this 
measure into effect. 

The Special Ccmmittee referred to above had 
also made public a report in which the activities 
ef the Union la Argentina were 
attacked and denounced. The Union comprises 
7,000 members who operate chiefly in the rural 
districts of the Republic. Officials of the organi- 
zation are all leaders of the Nazi Party. The 
have taken over all the activities of 
a predecessor organization ordered dissolved by 
the Argentine Government, and known as the 
Federation of German Circles of Charity and 
Culture. According to the Committee, the Union, 
with eleven other German organiza- 
tions, are actively engaged in spreading Nazi 
propaganda throughout Argentina, endeavoring 
to undermine relations with the other American 
republics, notably the United States. 


non 


entire 


seems 
Germanica de 
members 


together 


—_ recent statistics pertaining to Argen- 
tina’s foreign trade, and covering the first 
quarter of the current year, are illuminating: 
Outside of the Axis nations and those European 
countries which, while still neutral, may be said 
to be influenced by Axis countries, particularly 
Germany, the United States is the only country 
to which Argentine exports in the first quarter 
of the current year showed a decline compared 
with the same period last year. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom showed a gain of 12% per 
cent during the period under review, against a 
decline of 15 per cent for the United States. 
It is also significant that whereas Great Britain’s 
purchases from Argentina maintained their 
place in the country’s total exports, amounting 
to 38.1 per cent against 38 per cent last year, 
the United States, which accounted for 32.3 per 
cent of Argentine exports last year, purchased 
only 24.5 per cent in the first three months of 
the current year. 
Details are presented hereunder (in pesos): 











1943 1942 Increase in % 
150,020,000 401,536,000 12.0 
110,255,000 129,695,000 15.0 

24.5 ms | — 
171,455,000 585,000 12.5 

38.1 38.0 — 
105,055,000 65,050,000 58.5 

22.9 16.2 — 
287,465,000 347,730,000 13. 

86.1" 86.6 — 
25,650,000 36,540,000 29.8 

5.7 9.1 a 
365,479,000 204,889,000 80.3 
85.522.000 78.472.000 R.8 

23.4 58.9 - 
104,892,000 14,871,000 133.4 

28.7 21.9 — 
112,933,000 47,534,000 137.7 

30.9 
303,247,000 170,877,000 77.5 

86.0 87.2 - 

2.074.000 
1.5 - 
423.489.0000 25.816,000 50.5 
11.9 12.6 
4°3,489,000 28 890,000 68.0 
11.9 14.1 — 


from accompanying figures, 
European countries which, 

neutral, may safely be said 
to be controlled or at least dominated by the 


Wilhelmstrasse, were selling to Argentina nearly 


As may be seer 
Germany and other 


while theoretically 





$312 million pesos worth of merchandise during 
the first quarter of 1943, or at an annual rate 
f about 175 million pesos ‘ annual pur- 
chases from Argentina computed on the same 
basis of only about 103 million pesos. 

In other words, the Axis-dominated group has 

favorable balance of trade with Argentina of 
ibout 75 million pesos—a figure large enough to 


t including the coup which 
which within 


Castillo’s 


explain a grea 
removed Castillo, as well as the one 
wenty-four hours removed President 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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By MAX EASTMAN 
HERE is one thing still to be answered in 
Max Lerner’s “double talk” about my article, 
“To Cooperate Successfully, We Must Face the 
Facts About Russia.” That is his assertion that 
if we follow the example of the Swiss Republic 
and outlaw the Communist Party tcegether with 
other totalitarian organizations, shall be 
adopting a “Stalinist suppression of American 
political and intellectual freedom.” 


we 


This reveals more clearly than anything 
else Lerner’s stubborn unwillingness to face, 
or even conceive, the facts about “Stalinist 
suppression.” To a mind vividly alive to the 
reign of nationwide insensate Terror, abso- 
lutely without precedent in history, de- 

signated by those words, such a comparison 

would be impossible. 

Political 
meant freedom to commit crimes, even ‘against 


and intellectual freedom has never 


the life of an individual. Totalitarian organiza- 
ticn is a crime against the life of the whole 
democratic society. It is the crime of plotting 
armed aggression against it. A republic which, 
while waging war against totalitarianism on 
the foreign field, dare not pass a law against it 
at home, is not liberal but weak. 

There is no reason why the act of organizing 
a Dual Power with a view to supplanting the 
republican state with an extra-legal monolithic 
party obedient to a dictator, can not be defined 
as accurately as other crimes, and as painstak- 
ingly established in the courts. The creation of 
such a party is an elaborate and peculiar under- 
taking which can be outlawed without infring- 
ing upon any other right or liberty whatever. 
A law against totalitarian organization is, in 
fact, no more than an extension of the treason 
law with which every government protects it- 
self—an extension corresponding to the new and 
more slowly germinating forms taken by acts 
of treason in this age of social engineering. It 
touches at no point on free speech or intellectual 
freedom, and it limits political freedom only at 
the point necessary to preserve its life. Nor 
does it deny the “right of revolution” as that 
was, somewhat vaguely, conceived by Jefferson 
and Lincoln—a right of the people as a whole 
to overthrow their government. Totalitarian or- 
ganization is not revolution, but counter-revolu- 
tion. It is a conspiracy against republican in- 
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Max Eastman Commenis on 


PM ‘Double Talk’ on Russia 


of life — 
his 


stitutions and the democratic way 
exactly the thing that Jefferson created 
party to prevent. 


High in the Clouds 

R. LERNER objects to this militant self- 

defense on the part of demccracy. He says: 
“I have faith in America... faith in our demo- 
cratic institutions—so much faith that I believe 
they can compete with those of totalitarian 
Socialism without resorting to suppression.” If 
he said this after facing the facts about totali- 
tarian Socialism, and unequivocally condemning 
it, his position would at least be clear. But as 
long as he talks double about Russian totali- 
tarianism, calling it at one time “political op- 
pression,” “police state,” “imprisonment of the 
body in imprisonment of the mind,” at another 
time objecting to my calling it “subjection of 
the people,” and at still another inventing such 
endearing terms as “high price in rigid political 
authority” that the Russian people must pay for 
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EVERAL weeks ” [] pn 
S ago The New ATM 





Leader [July 3] print- 
ed an editorial rebut- 
tal of Max Lerner’s 























+++ + + 
PM articles on the octet 
Russian question. The sat 
latest Lerner contri- an 
bution had been a 
violent and confused 





attack on Max East- 
man’s “We Must Face 

the Facts About Russia” 
Readers’ Digest. 
for his own comments on the issues in 
question. In the following article he ex- 
amines Lerner’s political ideas. 


in the current 
We asked Mr. Eastman 


PA 


“enormous strides toward economic progress and 
social decency”—as long as he remains in these 
clouds, his large faith in America and her demo- 
cratic institutions is untrustworthy. If it were 
trustworthy, he would have something to say 
about the unequal terms of the competition he 
is proposing between democracy and totalitarian 
He is that totalitarian 


socialism. demanding 


socialists be given complete freedom of sub- 
versive organization under democracy, while 


under totalitarian socialism one audible hurrah 
for democracy is punishable by death. And at 
the same time he is backing the totalitarian 
socialists by exclaiming that they “have the 
sense that they are fashioning a new world, 
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with new meanings,” and handicapping the dem- 
ocrats by asserting that this prize they seem 
already “to have lost.” No man who knows 
how to keep his ideas in order will put much 
trust in that kind of “faith in democracy.” 


Has to Have Faith 

DO not mean, although I may seem to, to 

cast a reflection on Max Lerner’s honesty of 
at any cost in logic or common sense, a utopian 
purpose. I regard him as a man who has to have, 
faith. It is a type of character that has its 
charms. But it makes him an ambiguous and 
risky guide in the all-important task of coopera- 
tion between democratic America and _totali- 
tarian Russia. That task requires an undivided 
interest in defining facts, and it requires single- 
ness both in the language of the mind and the 
loyalty of the heart. 

Mr. Lerner surely knows that it is a fixed 
procedure of totalitarian socialists to advocate 
extreme interpretations of democratic freedom, 
so that they may work unhampered for the 
destruction of such freedom. Suppose that this 
procedure attained in America a measure of 


success. Would Mr. Lerner continue his own 
extreme interpretation up to the day when 
destruction was imminent? Or does he wish 


democracy to compete with totalitarian social- 
ism “without resorting to suppression,” only so 
long as he is sure democracy will win? 

That is the practical question. And his 
double-task about Russian totalitarianism 
irresistibly suggests the answer: He would 
double-talk about American totalitarianism 
too. He would call the prison camps, the 
police state, the single party system, the 
imprisonment of body in imprisonment of 
mind, a “high price in rigid political author- 
ity” that the American people have to pay 
for “the sense of fashoning a new world, 
with new meanings”—a sense that under 
democracy they had “sadly lost.” 

That, I believe, is where Max Lerner’s double- 
talk would lead us. And I oppose to it, and to 
all the moony lucubrations like it, the simple 
thesis: To Cooperate Successfully We Must 
Face the Facts About Russia. Such cooperation 
is absolutely inevitable and unquestionably nec- 
essary; its necessity sets the terms of the prob- 
lem we are discussing. Therefore Max Lerner’s 
accusation against me of rhetorical trickery, cr 
in plainer terms hypocrisy, in adopting that 
title, is inane as well as ill-natured. But it 
is true that by “successfully” I mean a great 
deal. I mean, among other things: without 
undermining our own free institutions, without 
ceasing to be a_ bold, strong 
hearted America, confidently blazing our own 
experimental trail into the future. 
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Congressmen Aid Extremist G:oups in 





Chicago — Center of Fascist Activity 


By L. M. BIRKHEAD 


Director, ‘Friends of Democracy 


A straight 100-proof nationalist movement, 
sponsored by extremist elements, underground 
since Pear] Harbor, has sprung full-grown into 
the Midwest political picture. Chicago, spiritual 
capital of the isolationists, is seething with its 
activities, 

Meetings are held almost nightly. Audiences 
of hundreds of “patriots” congregate at the 
Vikings Northside Temple, at the Engineers’ 
Building at Wacker and Wells, the Mural Room 
of the Hotel Morrison. Some of the “patriots” 
have heavy German accents; some are Irish 
who hate the British more than they love their 
own adopted country; many are the frustrated, 
disheveled “mothers” who followed Elizabeth 
Dilling to Washington and begged for the im- 
peachment of President Roosevelt. And there 
is a new element: men and women who have 
been brought to believe that our government 
and the prosecution of the war have fallen into 
the hands of extravagant and bungling “bureau- 
crats,” “dreamers,” and “professors:” 

“Action!” is the ery of this polyglot mass, 
and the action, needless to say, is against inter- 
national collaboration, against the British and 
the Russians, against the administration, against 
democracy, and against the Jews. 


’ 


Quarterback of the movement is William J. 


Grace, long an expert at giving a “respectable” 
tone to not-so-respectable movements. (For in- 


stance: On December 20, 1940, Grace’s Citizens 
Keep America Out of the War Committee spon- 
sored a rally addressed by Congressman James 
Ek. Van Zandt of Pennsylvania and Senator 
Rush Holt of West Virginia. Outside, vendors 
of Father Cougnlin’s Social Justice hawked their 
seditious wares.) 

Grace has not lost his touch. Here is a list 
of those working in, with, or for his present 
organization, the Citizens U.S.A. Committee 
(note the slight change of name): 

Senator Gerald P. Nye addressed the group on 
May 20, of this year. 

Gerald L. K. Smith, collaborator of Charles 
E. Coughlin, one-time member of Pelley’s Silver 
Shirts, Huey Long’s right-hand man, and cur- 
rently leader of the rapidly-growing America 


First Party. Smith addressed Grace’s Com- 
mittee on January 15, 1943, and again on 


May 28. 


Frederick Kister, once aid to Ralph Townsend, 
an editor of Scribner’s Commentator and now 
imprisoned as a Japanese agent. (Kister also 
gives “book reviews” to good-sized audiences 
of his own.) 

Earl Southard, a leader in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, an organizer for Geald L. K. 
Smith’s America First Party, and secretary of 
Grace’s Citizens U.S.A. Committee. 

Roger Faherty, a candidate in the 
Chicago mayoralty campaign. 


recent 
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THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE BEGINS—U. S. TROOPS IN SICILY. 








Mrs. Ernest Lundeen, widow of the America 
First Senator from Minnesota. Lundeen de- 
livered speeches on the Senate floor that had 
been written by George Sylvester Viereck, Nazi 
agent. 

Carl Mote, the anti-Semitic president of the 
Northern Indiana Telephone Company and the 
Commonwealth Telephone Corporation. Mote 
thinks Wendell Willkie is a “Communist,” and 
wrote a pamphlet to “prove” it. 

W. Shafer, Michigan re- 
addressed Grace’s cabal on 


Congressman Paul 
actionary, who 
July 1. 

Elizabeth Dilling, under Federal indictment 
for sedition and spiritual leader of We, the 
Mothers, Mobilize for America. Mrs. Dilling is 
prominent at Grace’s meetings; she takes part 
in forum discussions and distributes copies of 
her “Newsletter.” 

Ralph Keeling, head of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Economics, which, as the Midwest Mone- 
tary Federation, was the only group honored 
with an advertisement in Social Justice. The 
Midwest Monetary Federation also employed 
Hitler-heiling Joe McWilliams as an “elocution” 
teacher. Keeling’s new _ organization, like 
Grace’s, holds big-time meetings of its own. On 
May 28, it was addressed by Congressman Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan; on June 17, it was® 
scheduled to present Senator Burton K. Wheeler., 

Grace’s meetings are also attended by Joe 
McWilliams himself, by hundreds of known 
Coughlinites, and by large delegations from the 
violently anti-Semitic “mothers” groups. 


It was to a cheering audience of 1,500 such 
folk that United States Senator Gerald P. Nye 
spoke on May 20, 1943, in the Mural Room of 


the Hotel Morrison. On the platform were 
Grace, Flaherty, and a Reverend Brodt, who 
called upon God to save “our country” and 
prayed for the time “when we will again live 
under our Constitution.’”’ Grace himself intro- 


duced Nye 


Despite the prominence of assorted Coughlin- 








ites and alleged seditionists at the Citizens 
U.S.A. rally, Nye cor 2d to cooperate with 
Gracy and his Comm fter t meeting by 
forwarding to them a large number of copies 
of his speech tor distribution among the 





members! 





Senator Nye’s add of May 20 climaxed 
several months of Grace-organized Citizens 
U.S.A. Committee meetin was far from 
last. It launched the C littee into big 
time. Gerald L. K. Smith, America First 
Party 























fuehrer, came next. He spoke with Mrs. 
Lundeen, who defended the “honor” of her late 
isband, p d hers ‘tyr who had 
been viciously defan acked Pearson 
and : he Merry-G und boys.” When 
she went for Winche Smith yelled from the 
platfor Give |} a good one.” 

The night of the Smith-Lundeen meeting 
(May 28), Chicag live with “nationalist” 
meetings. ¢ ress? tre Hoffman of Michi- 
gan spoke that night under the auspices of 
Ral} h Keelii g’s Institute of American Eco- 


nomics: Senator 


Burton K. Wheeler spoke be- 
fore the University of Michigan Club, 
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“The Constant Nymph” Arrives at the Strand Theatre 








Boyer and Fontaine 
Head Strong Cast 


Charles Boyer and Joan Fon- 
taine are starred together for 
the. first time in ‘The Constant 
Nymph,” the new Warner Bros. 
picture which will have its pre- 
miere at the New York Strand 
Theatre today. 

The film has an _ impressive 
supporting cast headed by Alexis 
Smith, Brenda Marshall, Charles 
Coburn, Peter Lorre (who has a 
sympathetic role), Dame May 
Whitty and Jean Muir. Others in 
the cast include that veteran 
actor Montagu Love, Edward Ci- 
annelli. Joyce Reynolds, Doris 
Lloyd and Joan Blair. 

‘The Constant Nymph’ tells 
the story of Lewis Dodd, a young 
composer who is loved by Tessa 
Sanger, an adolescent girl he has 
always considered a child. He mar- 
ries a beautiful society girl only 
to find out when it is too late that 
he has always loved Tessa. 
Based upon the popular novel 
by Margaret Kennedy, the _ pic- 
ture was directed by Edmund 
Goulding from the screen play by 
Kathryn Scola. 

The ‘In Person” show is headed 
by. pianist maestro Carmen Ca- 
vallaro and his orchestra for their 
first Broadway appearance. In 
addition, the stage show fea- 
tures as special added attractions 
the country’s popular singing 
duo, charming songstress Connie 
Haines and handsome Perry 


_ ON ROXY SCREEN 








Como, romantic baritone, plus 
Cappella and Patricia, dancing 
stars, and Dick Buckley & Co. 





Lena Horne, Bill Robinson, 
above in a scene from the new 


Fox musical, 


Fats Waller and Cab Calloway, pictured 
“Stormy Weather.” 





JOE VENUTI AND BAND 
AND NOVEL FEATURES 
AT PALISADES PARK 


Joe Venuti, wizard of the swing 


violin, and his orchestra’ will 
begin a week’s engagement at 


Palisades Amusement Park, N. J., 
this Saturday, July 24, playing 
for the free show and for free 
dancing as well as for the finals 


Over 


in the Venida “Beautiful Legs according to Edward L. Alperson, the Government’s appeal to have 
contest to be held on that night. general manager of the RKO every man, woman and ‘child i 
_ The band comes to Palisades Circuit of Theatres. Exactly $9,- the United States buy at least $1 
direct from Roseland on Broad- 928,325 in bonds and $2,126,441. 50 


way and the New York Para- 
mount Theatre where it holds the 
attendance record for a fifth week. 
Kay Starr will be featured as 


patrons from 
on ion 


vocalist with Venuti and his band Continuing to draw capacity 
at the popular Jersey fun center. “OF this grand sum, $6,982,599.20  erowds to the New York Para- 
where they will remain through !" bonds and stamps, more than mount, the screen-stage show 
Friday, July 30. half, were sold in RKO Metro- combination of “Dixie” and 
Currently featured at Palisades politan New York Theatres. _ Andrew Sisters in Person con- 
as the daily free attraction is During this current month of tinue for a fifth week at that 
Victoria Zachinni, known as“Miss July, in conjunction with the theatre. sing Crosby and Dor- 


Treasury 


Victory” who is the only girl in : é ts x othy Lamour share starring hon- 
the world to be shot from a La Stamp Drive, RKO Theatres os in the all technicolor 
cannon. “Miss Victory” performs Ye concentrating on the sale of while the ration’s top 

twice daily all this week together Stamps, and a record month of trio, the Andrews Sisters, 
with Russ Irwin and his orchestra. Stamp sales is expected. surrounded by a wealth of 
She will continue over this week- To launch this drive and to person talent including 

end when Venuti and his band set an example for RKO patrons, Ayres and his orchestra, the Carr 
take over the featured bandstand the personnel of the entire Brothers and Tim Herbert, 

spot. RKO family —RKO Theatres, young comedy star. 


million 
war stamps and bonds have been 
sold in RKO Theatres throughout 
the country during the past year, 


twelve 


bought by 
coast-to-coast, 
totaling as of 


in stamps were 


$12,054,766.50. 


Department’s 


$12,000,000 in War Stamps and Bonds 
Sold by the R.K.O. Theatres 


dollars in RKO Radio Pictures, the 


Pathe News—subscribed 100% 


worth of stamps during July. 


FIFTH WEEK FOR 
PARAMOUNT SHOW 


RKO 
the 
July 





Shangri- 


Studio 
in Hollywood, Exchange Branches 
throughout the country, and RKO 


feature, 
singing 


Mitch 


rising 








Southern Liberals 


(Continued from Page Four) 

lap. Bantus and Nordics have almost identical 
physiques and skulls, although the former are 
brown and the latter ruddy. Many Africans 
closely resemble some Mongolians. Many Indi- 
ans encountered by America’s first European 
visitors were mistaken for Africans. When 
one of Napoleon’s West Indian regiments ac- 
cepted replacements from Greece and Naples, 
it was said one could scarcely tell the differ- 
ence. Frau Fischer described Beethoven as 
“blackish brown,” and when Count Esterhazy 
first saw Haydn after hearing one of his com- 
positions, the nobleman exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “What, this blackamoor!” 

It is common knowledge that all the “better” 
European nobility bear traces of the tar brush, 
and the “common” people even more so. This 
is to be expected on a continent only ten miles 
from Africa. Millions of Europeans could stroll 
through Harlem without attracting attention. 
They have mixed with Africans for thousands 
of years if, indeed, they did not originally hail 
from Africa, as Churchward insisted. Sim- 
larly Africans have mixed with Europeans, 
Malayans and Asiatics. Both China and Japan 
have many extremely dark and curly-haired 
residents, and several of their emperors would 
haye been jim crowed in the Land of the Free, 
including the reigning Mikado. I have seen a 
picture of the wife of George III of England 
which looks like a photo on the woman’s. page 
of The Pittsburgh Courier. 

Tacitus’ description of the 
Southern England would fit many South Afri- 
eans I have known. The investigations pre- 
ceding the adoption of Virginia’s Racial In- 
tegrity Law in 1927, disclosed that most of the 
old white aristocracy are of African descent 
not that that necessarily makes them aristo- 
cratic! Indeed, this tar brushing is general 


inhabitants of 


among the old American families, just as Eu- 
ropean admixture is general among “Negroes,” 
many of whom have so much of it that they 


have achieved the enviable distinction of being 
indistinguishable from the herd. One finds the 
fiercest Negrophobes in these whites of “dubi- 
ous” ancestry. 
LL this is cited because American anthro- 
pology calls any person with one drop of 
“Negro blood” a Negro, although singularly 
enough a person with one drop of “white blood” 
is not regarded as white. This seems 
in a country where scientific thinking is 
posed to be the rule. not so re- 
garded, then we would have white “black” 
people and “black” white people, which would 
be even too insane for America. Presently we 
have a dozen different definitions of “Negro,” 
many of them contradictory and all of them 
confusing 
Would it not be 


strange 
sup- 


QD e ss 
but ui it were 


much simpler if we dropped 


all such invidious designations and just called 
people Americans? “Negro” has given good 
service in perpetuating a cruel system of hu- 
miliation, ostracism, torture and discrimina 
tion unparalelled outside South Africa 
India. Unless we kidding about freedon 
and democracy. we might very well delete thi 
word from all our books, newspapers, ma 
zines and laws. It would be a great step 
ward. 


Significantly enough, the word “Negro” cam 
Siamese twins, the 
Discovery the Age of Chattel 
It is a product of capitalism. Before 
Negroes” known as Moors and 


into general use with those 
Age of 
Slavery. 
that time “ 


" 
ana 


were 


Argentine Revolt 


(Continued from Page Five) 
General Rawson. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to quote 
Professor Charles Edwin Chapman of the Uni- 
versity of California in regard to the position 
which Argentina occupies among the American 
nations the country’s ambitions and ob- 
jectives: 


successor, 


and 


“A further factor of interest is the Argen- 
tine ambition for leadership in Hispanic 
America, with even occasional suggestions 
of Pan Iberianist ideas that Argentina may 
head a league in rivalry with the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere as a 
whole. ... : A certain tendency of Argentina 
to disagree with the United States should 
make this Southern republic of more than 
usual interest to students of the latter, to 
understand these Argentine manifestations 
and opposition, and to see what they may 
portend. . There has been a noteworthy 
habit of Argentinians, officials and private 
citizens alike, to question the motives of the 
Northern republic. This seems ... to spring 
less from fear of ‘North American imperial- 
ism’ which could hardly be much of a danger 
to distant Argentina, than from Argentinian 
ambition.” 


Youth--1943 


(Continued from Page Four) 

the common people—those who previ- 
been pushed around for reasons of 
You must triumph over the 
and not be 


for 
have 


safe 
ously 
race, color or creed, 
xenophobia which rules little 
repelled by things which are at new and 
strange. You have to help humanity under- 
stand this oneness and unity. the same 
red color of the blood of all peoples beneath all 


minds, 
first 


To see 


the difference in habits. This is the United 
States’ great contribution to civilization — to 
show the richness of a culture to which all 


peoples have contributed 


This does not mean that you are not going to 


enjoy life. You have the right to get hep with 
Harry James but you should also try to find out 
what William and Henry James have to say as 


well, Yours is the job to brush aside the shams 
and the illusions of the past which have failed 
humanity, and to make this the commencement 
of education as a never-ending process—and 


education to be carried on in company with 


your fellow education which will understand 
social problems and help mankind to solve them. 
The people vw resurrection freed 

Fro wordy snares woven by well-fed gentlemen 


Shall grow to be the army of h sanity 


tnd build again the citadel of peace, 


Meet the challenges and be in the vanguard 
of that army. Keep the flame burning. Grow 
hourly, daily. Think fearlessly Fight coura- 
gcously and simultaneously as you think. Con- 
trol the powers of productivity. Smash intole2 
1 Dare v misunderstood, Create racial 

nderstandir ‘ nit) 3ecome really 

eat i ie ! ese challenges to Youth and 
wil Ye conmnte t for you and for 
Et! 1oOptal mes probi \ regarded as too 
respectable for peopl estined for slavery 
Today there ive sq@entist who declare botl 
Moors and Ethiopians re white or Arabic 
whatever that may b 


SICILY BOMBED—AND 


REHEARSAL FOR INVASION ~~ 


HIGHLIGHTS AT EMBASSY 

Official Army Air Force pic- 
tures of the bombing of Sicily 
headline the new program begin- 


ning this week at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres. 
Big Allied bombers rain down 


tons of high explosives on harbor 
defenses, other bombs landing in 
the waters of harbor set off mine 


fields clearing the way for in- 
vasion barges. 

North Africa: Final rehearsal 
for the big show. American 
paratroops and glider-borne in- 
fantry in preview of the invasion, 
the greatest aerial combat mis- 


sion ever carried out by the U.S. 
Army. Most amazing performance 
of its kind yet seen in this war, 
as hundreds of parachutists take 
part in final training problems. 

Churchill re- 


Overseas News: 


news pledge to fight Japs to 
finish—England’s Prime Minister 


vows U.S. and Britain will make 


the Japs “Submit or bite the 
dust.” 
Following selected short sub- 


jects are also showing: 

42nd St.: “Land of Orizaba,” a 
Fitzpatrick Traveltalk. “Dumb 
Hounded,” a color cartoon. 

46th St.: “Bill Jack vs. Adolph 
Hitler,” latest March of Time. 
The amazing story of Cleveland’s 
War Plant Paradise, Jack & 
Heintz, Inc. 
50th St.: “Mighty Niagara,” a 
Fitzpatrick Traveltalk. Also a 
color cartoon. 

72nd St.: “Mexican Police on 
Parade,” a Fitzpatrick Travel- 
talk. “Jasper and the Haunted 
House,” a Madeap Model cartoon. 





“STORMY WEATHER" ON 
ROXY STAGE—RUSS MOR- 
GAN BAND ON STAGE 


Weather,” new 20th 
Century-Fo xproduction current 
at the Roxy Theatre, is some- 
thing new in film musicals. Head- 
lining such famous names in the 
show world as Lena Horne, Bill 
Robinson and ‘Cab Calloway and 
his orchestra, the new picture is 
a cavaleade of rhythm. 

Heading the new Roxy stage 
show are Russ Morgan and his 
orchestra presenting ‘“Musie in 
the Morgan Manner” and Amer- 
ica’s favorite, Connee Boswell. 

In addition to Morgan 
and his orchestra, with his fea-, 
tured soloists including Mary 
Osborne, Walter Link and George 
Devron, and Connee Boswell, the 
new stage show features Ray 
English, Elizabeth Talbot-Martin, 


“Stormy 


Russ 


the Eight Co-Ed Jivesters, the 
Gae Foster Roxyettes and Paul 
Ash with the Roxy Theatre 


Orchestra. 


At Palisades 







* 
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Kay Starr, who is the featured 
vocalist with Joe Venuti and his 
orchestra beginning a week’s en- 
gagement at Palisades Amuse- 


ment Park, N. J., this Saturday, 
July 24. They will play for the 
free stage show and for free 


dancing as well as for the finals 
in the Venida “Beautiful Legs” 
contest to be held on that night. 





"GALA RUSSE,"” NEW 
STAGE SHOW FEATURING 
DON COSSACK CHORUS, 
AT MUSIC HALL 

With the Don Cossack Chorus 
spectacularly successful in its 
Radio City Music Hall stage en- 
gagement, in response to great 
public demand, the noted as- 
semblage of singers will be fea- 
tured in a new production, “Gala 
Russe,” produced by Leon Leon- 
idoff, starting this week. 

Against majestic settings de- 
signed by Bruno Maine, the Cos- 
sacks, under the direction of 
Serge Jaroff, will be heard in a 
new repertoire of Slavic song. 
Among the numbers will be 
“Blessed Is the Man,” a religious 
chant; “Berry Picking” and “Lit- 


tle Apple,” sparkling, romantic 
folk songs. 
On the screen is RKO-Radio’s 


exciting new romantic film, “Mr. 








“SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PY 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN 2 & 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e 














TODAY for 1 week 


JOE VENUTI 


and HIS ORCHESTRA 


For FREE Show and Dancing 
This Sunday Only—July 18 


World's Largest 
Salt Water Pool 





All Service Men in Uniform 
Admitted FREE ecm 


It's | Fun to Be Fit! 


PALISADES 


AMUSEMENT PARK 


125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus 


It’s easy to reach from N. Y. 
by West Side Subway— 





The Town's Hottest Trumpet 


with Harry James 
to toot it! 


“Rollicking musical film pops 
with hilarious situations.” 
—Bosley Crowther, Times 


M-G-M’s 


BEST FOOT 
FORWARD 


TERRIFIC TECHNICOLOR HIT 


Starring 


LUCILLE BALL 


with WILLIAM GAXTON, VIRGINIA 
WEIDLER and stars of the roiginal 
stage cast: Tommy Dix, Nancy Walker, 
June Allyson, Kenny Bowers, Jack 
Jordan plus Gloria DeHaven 


cool STO Riss 


Continuous from 10 A. M. 


POPULAR PRICES 

















“BREEZY NEW MUSICAL 
RICHARD KOLLMAR Presents 


UIEl RICHARD 
ANGELUS KOLLMAR 
Book and Lyrics by GEO. MARION Jr. 


BROADHURST "i" 


Evgs. at 8: 


LY; 70° 


44th St. W. 
30. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


HIT.”—Walter Winch 


ell 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


OFS 


SMALL HOWARD 
Music by THOMAS (Fats) WALLER 
of B’way—AIR-CONDITIONED 
at 2:30 











“Gay, 
a pleasure.” 
MAN 


GORDON 


The Doughgirls 


Staged by GEORGE 8. KALI " MAN 


East of B'way. 
Mats. 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


LYCEUM Thea. {3th Street. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 





laughable and irreverent . . 
ANDERSON, 


presents 


AIR-CONDITIONED ‘ 


. it’s 
Amer. 
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Complete Pons and Menu- 
hin Programs Announced 

The complete programs for the 
evenings when Lily Pons and 
Yehudi Menuhin are to appear at 
the Stadium are announced today: 

Monday evening, July 26, at 
8:30. Andre Kostelanetz, con- 
ductor. Soloist: Lily Pons, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano. Frank 
Versaci, flutist; Carl Sandburg, 
narrator: Overture to “Die Mei- 
stersinger,” Wagner; Variations 
(with flute obbligato), Proch; 
Capriccio Espagnole, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Vocalise, Rachmani- 
noff; “Die Fledermaus” Fantasy 
(with flute obbligato), Strauss- 
LaForge; Lincoln Portrait, 
Aaron Copland (Carl Sandbure, 
narrator); Mad Scene from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” Donizetti. 

Thursday evening, July 29, at 
8:50. Soloist: Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist. Overture, La Forza del 
Destino,” Verdi; Concerto in D 
major, Brahms (cadenza by 
Georges Enesco); Five Symphonic 
Etudes, based on the American 
Folk-Song, “El-a-Noy,” Florian F. 
Mueller; Fete Polonaise from “Le 
Roi Malgre Lui,’ Chabrier; Le- 
gende, Wieniawski; La Campa- 
nella, Paganini. 


"STAGE DOOR CANTEEN" 
A RECORD-BREAKER 

“Stage Door Canteen” is the 
record-breaking attendance-getter 
of the month, according to fig- 
ures in this week’s “Variety.” 
trade pape: of show business. 
In thirty-two cities, last week 
and this week, the screen play, 
in which 48 famous stars and six 
noted bands donated their talents 
in order to extend canteen facili- 
ties everywhere, is breaking all 
records. In New York, where it 
is in its fifth week at the Capitol 
with Phil Spitalny’s All-Girl Or- 
chestra as the “stars in person” 
part of the show, attendance is 
almost as large as it was the 
first two weeks. 
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Saturday, July 24, 1943 


SDF News 





NATIONAL.—Orders are coming in increasing numbers and 
quantity for the new leaflets and booklets. Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Michigan and Missouri heard from in the past week... . 
On the press in August, a new 48-page booklet on “Race Prejudice” 
and a leaflet on “Freedom for Want,” dealing with the S.D.F. 
position on the social security plans. ... A new department on 
research and publicity will soon be established for the preparation 
of timely releases and a monthly S.D.F. news bulletin on current 
problems and activities of locals and branches. . . . The National 
Executive Committee will meet in September. 

NEW YORK CITY.—The annual S.D.F. Boat Ride will be held 
on Saturday, August 7. The steamer Claremont leaves Battery 
Park at 9 a. m. and West 132nd Street at 9:45 a. m. There is a 
six-hour sail up the Hudson and a four-hour stay at Bear Mountain 
Park, where every recreational facility can be had. "Tickets are 
$1.50 for adults, 75 cents for children under 12 years of age, and 
can be obtained at 7 East 15th Street, Room 200, or from your 
branch secretary. ...S. D. F. Branch in the Amalgamated Co- 
operative Houses: Annual picnic in Van Cortlandt Park, Sunday, 
July 25, just opposite the houses. No tickets, no charge. Members 
of other branches invited. Directions: I.R.T. Woodlawn line, get 
off at Mosholu Parkway and walk three blocks west... . : Algernon 
Lee speaks over WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p. m. on current 
events.... The new 16-page booklet “The Meaning of Social 
Democracy,” by Frederick Shulman, is getting attention and 
good comment. It is a handy pocket-sized, neatly printed booklet 
and retails at 5 cents. Locals and branches can obtain it at $3.00 
per hundred. . . . Still obtainable is the four-page leaflet for free 
distribution, “Organizing for Peace,” by Alfred Baker Lewis; 
$5.00 per thousand. Write to National Office, 7 East 15th Street, 
Room 200, for booklets and leaflets. ... Camp Eden at Cold Spring, 
N. Y., is owned and managed by the Jewish Socialist Verband. 
Located in the highlands of the Hudson River valley. it is an 
ideal vacation camp for persons of average means. Week-end 
program of symposia on current events with prominent speakers. 
. . . German Branch: The recent successful National Conference 
is still being celebrated; new members are coming in, and German 
Social Democrats in neighboring states are being urged to join 
the S.D.F. ... The City Executive Committee meets Wednesday, 
July 28. A regional conference is being arranged on “Combating 
Race Prejudices and Conflicts” to be held late in September. .. . 
A. I. Shiplacoff Branch meets Monday, July 26, 8:30 p. m., at the 
Workmen’s Circle School, 579 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn. Distribu- 
tion of new leaflets and booklets to be acted upon... . / August 
Claessens speaks on “Social Democracy” to a group of Summer 
College students on Saturday, July 31, 3 p. m., at the Rand School. 
. . » Women’s Committee: The Workshop will be closed during the 
last week in July-and all through August. It will be resumed in 
September, when it enters the third year of its establishment. 
Thousands of garments have been made for Europe’s war suf- 
ferers as well as supplies for our armed forces. 
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ROBERT F. WAGNER is senior United States Senator from New 
York and one of the nation’s leading liberals. 

MAX EASTMAN, publicist and critic, is the author of Stalin’s Rus- 
sia and the Crisis in Socialism; Marxism, Is It Science?, Lot’s 


Wife, ete. 


MAX WINKLER, Professor of Economics at the City College, has 
served as economic advisor to Senate Committees and is an 
outstanding financial authority. 

MARK STARR, educational director of. the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, is a leading progressive figure in 
the city. He secently delivered a graduation address to a New 
York City High School that received wide attention. We print 


the text here in full. 


L. M. BIRKHEAD has been one of the most active persons in the 
anti-fascist front, as director of the Friends of Democracy. 
JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
and author of The Fighting South, has been one of the leaders 


of the “Southern Liberals.” 


GEORGE SCHUYLER is one of the best known colored writers in 
America. He is a columnist for the Pittsburgh Courier, author 


of Black No More, ete. 


WALTER K. LEWIS, the New Leader’s investigators of the fascist 
movement, is now in the United States armed forces, 


PAUL SLADE is a veteran newspaperman in New York. 
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C. P. Fights St. Louis CIO Move 
For Labor Political Action 


ST. LOUIS.—Gag rule at- 
tempts by the Communists in the 
CIO when a resolution calling for 
an independent labor party came 
to the floor of the CIO Council, 
brought such an excited session 
that debate on the question was 
made a special order of business 
at the July 28 meeting. 

The resolution was introduced 
by H. J. Gibbons of the United 
Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Employees, and is 
almost identical with resolutions 
passed by the Michigan Industrial 
Union Council and many auto 
worker and dairy worker locals 
in that state. 

Arthur G. McDowell, local di- 
rector of the CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union, charged that the Com- 
munists not only tried to throttle 
free democratic debate, but that 
the maneuvre constituted political 
trickery. He moved to censure the 
chairman of the resoiutions com- 
mittee, declaring that it is the 
first instinct of a minority in the 
CIO—a minority that follows 
Earl Browder—to suppress de- 
bate on a policy which they have 
been instructed to oppose.” 


The so-called “political trick- 
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GOOD READING! 
For Whom the Bell Tolls—Ernest Hemingway... . $1.49 
Challenge to Karl Marx—Kenneth Turner......... .97 
World Revolutionary Propaganda— 
Lasswell & Blumstock.... .97 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men—Agee & Evans. . .1.49 
Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx—Kar! Kautsky... .97 
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LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


A Nen-Profit Cooperative Organieatian 
73,600 Members $7,500,000 in Assets 


For 
CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funeral Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


75@ Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN,” 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 


or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 

















TAMIMENT TOWN MEETINGS 


held in TAMIMENT PLAYHOUSE 
Tuesday Evenings, July 13* to August 17" 


2. July 20—TERROR ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 


Special reference to Aldanov’s Fifth Seal and Davies’ Mission 
to Moscow 


Speakers: EUGENE LYONS, Editor, American Mercury 
FRED WOLTMAN, Staff of World-Telegram 


Chairman, ELIAS TARTAK 
. July 27—LITERATURE IN THE WAR 
Speakers: ELIAS TARTAK, Journalist and Lecturer 
MELVIN J. LASKY, Staff Writer, New Leader 
. August 3—WAR MARRIAGES 
Speakers: Dr. GREGORY ZILBOORG, Psychiatrist, Journalist 
and Lecturer 
. August 10—EUROPE AFTER THE WAR 
Speakers: GERHART SEGER, Editor, Neue Volkszeitung 
Other to be announce 
. August 17—LABOR IN THE WAR 


Speakers: BORIS SHISKIN 
JOHN GREEN, President, Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America 


During the week of July 13 till July 20 ELIAS TARTAK 
will deliver three lectures on important subjects. 
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Each address will be followed by questions from the audience. 


RATES: June 27th to and including Labor Day 





1943 as follows: 


Regular «+ + $41.50—4 or more beds to cabin, use centrally located washroom. 
DeLuxe ..... $47.50—4 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 

Ceuple DeLuxe . $52.50—for married couples, 2 beds to cabin, lavatory, shower. 
Daily Rate ...$ 8.50—additional charge for DeLuxe. 





RESERVATIONS: To insure your accommodations, send well in advance $5.00 
deposit with each reservation, together with names and addresses of your 
party to New York Office, 7 East 15th Street, or direct to Camp Tamiment, | 
Tamiment, Pennsylvania. | 

| 


HOW TO GO FROM NEW YORK: By Bus: Streamlined parlor bus service to | 
Tamiment from 7 East 15th Street, leaves Fridays and Saturdays 10:30 A. M., 
1:30 P.M., and 6:00 P.M.; Sundays and Holidays 10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P. M.; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 1:06 P.M. $4.55 plus Federal 
tax for 21-day round trip. For reservations phone MIL rray Hill 2-1050. 
Pick-up also made in Newark. 


By Train: Take D., L. & W. Railroad at Hoboken (reached by Hudson Tube 
er Ferry) for Camp Tamiment, changing to bus or taxi at East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Round trip to East Stroudsburg, $4.11. For train schedule call headquarters. 











THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 





ery” consisted of the action of the 
resolutions committee chairman, 
Otto Miller, in giving a long re- 
port on reasons for tabling the 
independent labor party resolu- 
tion at the same time the motion 
to table was brought in. Such ac- 
tion, he declared, is contrary to 
parliamentary law, for the merits 
of a tabled resolution are not de- 
batable. 

One delegate declared thai it 
was a sad day for the CIO move- 
ment when groups within the or- 
ganization try to put over gag 
rules. 

“T say it’s a sad day when a 
committee of three or four, follow- 
ing totalitarian methods, declared 
that one form of' political action 
cannot be debated one week after 
the National Executive Board of 
the CIO has declared for indepen- 
dent political action which is not 
subject to debate. 

“Where were the so-called 
‘friends of labor’ when the 
Smith-Connally bill was passed? 
Our resolution referred to these 
gentlemen. We were talking 
about Senator Pepper, who 
spoke before the CIO conven- 
tion last year. After the anti- 
strike bill had been passed, he 
declared if stricter legislation 
is needed, it will be passed. 
We were talking about Senator 
Clark, a self-confessed friend 
of labor, who led the fight on 
food subsidies. We were talk- 
ing about the absentees among 
the New York delegation, those 
friends of labor who eould have 
stopped the overriding of the 
President’s veto.” 
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Spend Your Vacation in 


CAMP EDEN, 


Only 50 miles from New York -- 


Cold Spring, N. Y. 
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UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 
UNION, Loeal 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 


meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. 
President-Secretary. 


Freedman, 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, L.L.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 


way, New York City; ALg. 4-6727. 


Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 


New York City; CHelsea 


3-0300. L. 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hollender, J. Catalanottl, Managers; 





NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 


Bart Doody, Treasurer. 
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OINT BOARD DxESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New 
York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Joint Board meete every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at iis W. 40th 
Julius Hochman, General Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Sec’y-Treasurer. 
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John P. Burke Backs New Leader 
Stand on Labor Unity, Lewis Entry 


[We received the following communication 
from John P. Burke, President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, A. F. of L., one of the most re- 
spected unions in the Federation, about The 
New Leader editorial] last week on John L. Lewis 
and labor unity. 

We think the statements made by Mr. Burke 
are important and deserve the consideration of 
the progressive-minded people in the labor 
movement. — Editor’s Note.] 


From JOHN P. BURKE 
To the Editor: 

I have just read the editorial in the June 19th 
issue of The New Leader, entitled Lewis and 
the A. F.of L. I have also just finished reading 
a long editorial in the June 15th issue of the 
Hat Worker, official organ of the United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers, entitled Keep 
Lewis Out of the American Federation of Labor. 

I think that the position taken by The New 
Leader is much sounder and more realistic than 
that expressed by the official organ of the Hat 
Workers. As you say, the five hundred thou- 
sand miners are much more important than 
John L, Lewis. Leaders come and leaders go, 
but the labor unions have a way of going on, 
no matter who the leader may be. In my time, 
the following men have headed the United Mine 
Workers of America: John Mitchell, John P. 
White, Tom Lewis, Frank J. Hayes, and John 
L. Lewis. 

In the next ten years, practically all the 
men now prominent in every division of the 
American Labor movement will have passed 
from the scene; but the organizations they 
represent, however, will be here. 

Of course, there are practical problems that 
will have to be ironed out before the United 
Mine Workers are readmitted to the American 
Federation of Labor. It will be necessary to 
have it definitely understood that the United 
Mine Workers will have to discontinue raiding 
the jurisdiction of other unions, and that Dis- 
trict No. 50 will have to return to their proper 
organizations all those it organized in other in- 
dustries over whom the United Mine Workers 
have no legitimate jurisdiction. The Progressive 
Miners, which is now chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor, may offer the most serious 
obstacle to the readmission of the United Mine 


Workers, 


LaborAggressiveness 


(Continued from Page One) 
Administration that it retains practically no 
bargaining position. The AFL is moving 
with more cumbersome steps and little or 
no publie promotion program, but it evi- 
denees a greater independence of the Ad- 
ministration and appears to have the better 
bargaining position. 

There is no hope any longer, of course, 
that the AFL and CIO will unite for political 
action, but if it becomes possible for them 
to work along parallel lines towards the 
same end, the AFL’s better trading position 
plus the CIO’s better promotion campaign 
may supplement each other happily to bring 
the desired benefits to all of organized 
labor. 

The trend of the two organizations, however, 
holds much of importance to the future of 
Jabor’s political activity. Under the leadership 
of Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, who broke with the 
American Labor Party in New York last fall 
to support John J. Bennett, the Democratic 
gubernatorial candidate, against Dean Alfange, 
the ALP candidate, the C1O appears to be re- 
viving the defunct Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
for the purpose of playing balance-of-power 
politics, 

And in New York the CIO appears to be 
making the serious mistake of ignoring the 
American Labor Party, which rolled up a 
vote of 400,000 last Fall, to throw its en- 
dorsement to the communist-weighted “com- 
munity councils.” 

What the AFL will do must await the meet- 
ing of its Executive Council in Chicago on 
August 9. Among the possibilities is that the 
cutting of the ALP in New York by the CIO 
may finally win the New York labor party the 
unqualified endorsement of the AFL and may 
help bring into the ALP some of the AFL 
unions in New York which at least officially 
have remained aloof so far. The situation thus 
may bring the ALP more gain than loss. 

A straw in the wind was the speech of Presi- 
dent Green before the convention of the Inter- 
national Longshoramen’s Association in which 
he told the delegates: 

“Get ready for the fight in 1944. Go back 
home and organize. Let the members of Con- 
gress know that labor never forgets. Let them 
know that they are going to be defeated if they 
trample upon the rights of the working men of 
our country.” 

That’s fighting talk, and the strongest that 
has been heard from the AFL in a long time. 


AMGOT Troubles 


(Continued from Page One) 

ration between the middle and working classes 
must be ensured; the complicity of the Monarchy 
with Fascism makes a_ republican regime 
essential; civil political liberties must be guar- 
anteed; nationalization of all financial, indus- 
trial and insurance combines (although small 
independent and cooperative enterprises 
have free economic initiative); the right of 
association in workers’ syndicates; agrarian 
reforms allowing for both ownership of land 
and collective management. 

If “civil war” is likely to develop, it will 
swirl about basic economic issues in the 
underground’s offensive against the Cor- 
porate State. AMGOT’s ruling on economic 
affairs reads: “... Existing personal and 
property rights will be fully respected and 
existing will remain in force and 
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laws 


You may be interested in a letter I have writ- 
ten to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, setting forth the views of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers regarding the reaffilia- 
tion of the United Mine Workers with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

= = ~ 

Mr. Burke’s statement follows in part: 

June 14, 1943. 
To the Members of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

As President of the International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, I am writing this letter to the 
Executive Council to say that the members 
of this International Union favor labor 
unity. 

We do not see how the United Mine Workers 
can be denied reaffiliation, provided, however, 
they agree to confine their future activities to 
their own jurisdiction and cease raiding and 
disrupting other unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. At this time, 
District No. 50 of the United Mine Workers 
is trying to raid and disrupt local unions of 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers at 
Rumford (Maine), Groveton (New Hampshire) 
and Covington (Virginia). 

The United Mine Workers should have, as 
evidence of good faith, accompanied their ap- 
plication for reaffiliation with the A. F. of L. 
with a statement that all attempts to raid, dis- 
rupt, or take over A. F.of L. affiliates would 
cease immediately. 

During the past half a dozen years, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has demonstrated its 
ability to go on and grow and render un- 
paralleled service to the workers of America 
despite defections and schisms. The A. F. of L. 
will continue to make progress, either with or 
without the United Mine Workers. 

However, if the United Mine Workers want 
to become part of our great movement of labor 
again, they should be permitted to do so, pro- 
vided, they agree to respect the rights of the 
other affiliated unions and confine their activi- 
ties to their legitimate jurisdiction, as covered 
by the charter they had when they stopped pay- 
ing per capita tax to the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
willing to accept alliance with the Communists 
against the reactionaries, just as democracy 
today accepts alliance with the Soviet Union 
against the more immediately dangerous Axis. 
In some New Dealers there developed a blind 
concerned. 


spot where the Communists were 
And during that blindness the Communists 
damn near stole their back teeth. It took the 


Communazi Pact of 1939 to shake those New 
Dealers and waken them to the fact that there 
is a menace to democracy in the totalitarian 
Left as well as in the totalitarian Right. 

Whatever one may think of it, I think it is 
important to understand this fact. 

Another tactor of importance in the Wallace 
equation is that the Vice-President belongs to 
that school of thought which in Washington 
and elsewhere thinks the post-war world will 
find the United States and the Soviet Union the 
only two nations to emerge with stretch left 
in their elastic. In many ways, it is believed 
by this school of thought, the post-war world 
will revolve about these two strong, resourceful 
poles. And as an American who devotedly loves 
his country, Vice-President Wallace wants to 
see the United States jockey itself into a posi- 
tion to reap the greatest benefits to itself from 
that situation. 

Disagree if you wish with the reasoning, but 
what’s wrong with the motive? 

* * 

In some ways, former Ambassador Joseph E. 
side of the Wallace coin. 
There are certain parallelisms. But there is 
also a big difference. Where Wallace is moti- 
vated by the highest and most admirable ideals, 
Joe Davies is simply the old familiar traveling 
salesman on the make. 

Traveling Joe came only lately to realize the 
post-war potentialities of Russia, and Joe can 
never quite forget that he has Post Toasties 
to sell, nor that Russia is going to be one heluva 
hig customer. 

There is a whole slew of Big Business 
boys who, like Traveling Joe, have become 
enamored lately of things Russian. Some 
subtle minds have seen in this an affinity 
between totalitarian souls. But why go to 
all the trouble of subtlety, when it’s simpler 
to put it down as good business? 


Aprista Movement 


(Continued from Page Two) 

ment of liberal and irrevocable war aims, as 
well as the winning of a military victory. 

However, El Peruano, official organ of the 
Prado government, published some weeks ago 
an edict declaring Haya de la Torre an “absent 
defendant” for transgressions against the re- 
publie’s social and _ political tranquillity—a 
charge to which the Apra leader would doubt- 
less plead guilty with pride. Notice was given 
Haya that even though he did not present 
himself for open trial, “justice” would proceed 
all the same. 

Additional! 
numerous other 


democrats in the 


Davies is the other 


proclaimed for 
workers, pro- 
clear 


proscription was 
students, 
professions. It 


liberals, 
seems 


that these efforts are rooted both in Apra re- 
assertiveness and a hope that Apra moral 
prestige may be minimized in anticipation of 


the 1945 elections, toward which the United 
States and a more self-consciously unified Latin 
America will undoubtedly turn deep interest. 


effect. ” One wonders how that in- 
junction is going to fare. 
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Italian-American 


democratic 


will be 


AFL It 


unite with the 


cil, representing 300,000 
and CIO trade unionists to 
all Italian-American organiza- 
tions, institutions and _ publica- 
tions in one-hardhitting body de- 





dicated to the 
program 


primary 
establishing a genuine democra 
inity in the 
community, up till now the sub- 


ject of much internal dissension 
and differing points of view. The 


support of the 
for taly 





first announced by President lack of coordination among these 
Labor Calls Zoosevelt and reiterated on July organizations has been a source 

16 by the President and Prime of duplicated efforts, wasted 
Conference Minister Churchill. Luigi Anto- er and much concern in 

Decision to call a nation-wide nini is President of the Italian- gten, and it is hoped 

conference is the first conse- American Labor Council. that the conference will remove 
quence of a move initiated by The conference is scheduled for these impediments to strong, 
the Italian-American Labor Coun- the early fall. lear and united action. 
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Courtesy of the War Production Board and the Phileco Corporation. 


AS YE SOW. SO YE SHALL EAT. 





Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Of Bigotry, Thought Control and Chocolate 


A minor personal experience has added to my 
worries on this score. I have always felt a tre- 
mendous admiration for the British instinet to 
maintain freedom of expression in the most diffi- 
of labor power per unit that is negligible by the cult circumstances. I have been concerned over 
Should we ever’ the occasional complaints of American corre- 
spondents about the stupidities of British censors; 
but it is sometimes hard to be too dogmatic in 
criticizing a censor’s decision in a combat theatre. 

















NE of the encouraging aspects of our modern 


scientific age is the capacity to produce 


rapidly, in great quantity and with an expenditure 


standards of past generations. 
learn how to use this gift wisely and creatively a 
with almost advanced 


golden age, unthinkably 


standards of living, culturally and materially, 

Recently, however, I stumbled on to a new 
system of British thought control which has no 
relation to military information and which is 
completely un-English in its attempt to dictate 
to the British reading public what idea and facts 
may be put before it. Last year I published a 
factual study of contemporary Canada 
under the title “Canada Today and’ Tomorrow.” 
classical or medieval architecture into which gen- No review in this country or in Canada suggested 
erations of faith and imagination were put can that the book showed the slightest anti-British 
animus. But when the question of publishing the 
book in England came up some new thought con- 
trol agency, created to pass on the permissibility 

This capacity of bigoted malice to destroy of publishing foreign books in England had to be 
applies to human enterprises as well as to consulted. And it handed down the decision that 
inanimate objects. One of the meanest and “Canada Today and Tomorrow” could only be 
stupidest acts of the last session of Congress read by English readers if eight 
was the frustration, through the insertion of varying length were made. (The agency is evi- 
a tricky rider in the Military Appropriations dently fairly new, because it never had to be 
Bil, of a project, approved by President consulted in connection with British editions of 
Roosevelt and by the War Department, to my earlier books.) 
send a group of seventy conscientious ob- 
jectors to China for ambulance driving and 
other relief and reconstruction work. 


might be anticipated. 

Unfortunately this is just what the human race 
has conspicuously failed to learn up to the present 
time. The grim reverse side to the ability to 
produce quickly is the ability to destroy quickly. rt A 
It is a sobering thought that some noble work of 


be destroyed or irreparably damaged in a split 


second by the direct hit of a blockbuster bomb. 


deletions of 


I LOOKED up the offending passages and was 

surprised that even a censor with the “mind” 
mythical Colonel Blimp could have ob- 
jected to them. Two of them referred to a situa- 
tion that is a commonplace of discussion in Can- 
ada: the disadvantages of the Freneh Canadian, 
with his classical type of education, in qualifying 
for a commission in the Canadian Army, where 
the language of command is English and where 
scientific and technical knowledge is a necessity 


This type of aid had been specifically requested 
by the Chinese Government. All the expenses 
would have been borne by the American Friends 
Service Committee, so that no use of Government 
money was involved. China’s need for relief 
activity is enormous. The men for this service 
were being carefully picked as to experience and 
qualifications and were to receive advance train- 


of Low’s 





ing in mechanics, driving, relief technique, . : P 
Chi 1 it E l hist tT in so many branches of the service. Another 
Yhinese language, culture and _ history. 1e : ; ; ‘ 
a gues , ra ee aren passage referred to the internment of certain left- 
religious pacifist, by the very implications of his ie : , ° 
‘ , : : : wing labor leaders, another to the banning of 
faith, is fundamentally opposed to race prejudice. — 4),..°¢ : : ca oe : 
: the Canadian Communist Party and its loose en- 


No group of Americans could have been more 
confidently relied on to advance the 
Chinese-American goodwill. 


forcement, all, again, matters of common knowl- 
edge. Whether the book is published in England 
small matter; but I thought it worth- 
while to give the matter a little publicity, 
apathy create the atmosphere in 
which thought control experiments thrive. 


cause of 
or not is a 

because 
HERE eaereey ane 
for the Congressional action, and both are 
completely unworthy. Some Con- It should induce a healthy humility in a writer 
gressmen voted to kill the project because Mrs. ring the bell of public 
Roosevelt had been favorably interested in it. interest. When I have writien on some such sub- 
One need not endorse every policy and every ject as the crisis of modern civilization the re- 
cause that the First Lady has championed during often suggested a vast void. When 
her active career .But to oppose a good idea I chose a light, not to say frivolous subject for 


eem to have been two principal reasons 


invalid and 
to see which of his pieces 


sponse ha 


merely because Mrs. Roosevelt, or anyone else, i a recent magazine article, namely my addiction 
in favor of it is to think and act on a sub-juvenile to milk chocolate and the vicissitudes of satis- 
plane. fying this craving in the Soviet Union, Japan and 


wartime conditions 
been bent double under the 
weight of my fan mail. Apparently there are 
addicts in the world than I had 


America under 
the postman has 


on : . : France and 
The other cause was bigoted animosity to 


conscientious objectors in general, and was 
apparently stimulated by pressure’ from 


: : : more chocolate 
American Legion circles. Here some clear 








Bete 7 : : 7 : ever suspected. Most of the letters were cordi: 
thinking is certainly called for. America, like | ! 1 bef} , f rdial 
: 8 e. ase and sympathetic, as befits greetings rom one 
Great Britain, Canada and every civilized ae ih : Sy B > : 
a " . e cevotee to a vice to another. »9ut one sSourpuss 
country, makes provision for the minority of : ; 7 pu 4 
c ry: A . correspondent from Wayne, Pa., accused me of 
its citizens whose’ conscientious  seruples “tie 
» , . cre ng the current chocolate shortage and ex- 
forbid them to take human life. Under the as Ge cteeint tI | ld a 
: ‘ “ . A a me a ( ent lope hat would contract 
Selective Service Act the conscientious ob- ' ear : , se 
: ‘ diabetes Which just noWs that vou can neve 
jector is not a felon or a second class citizen; 5 ‘ 11 : : 
‘ es 5 ‘ : guess What oddity will be in the bage when the 
he is supposed to do “work of national im- . | , 
postman rings the bell 


usually in forestry or soil con- 
servation in the former CC( 
amount of violence or brutality would compel 
a convinced conscientious objector to fight. 


portance,” 
camps. No HH MMT 
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Home, Sweet Home 
= (On Observing a Congress) 


The civilized, common sense way of handling 
the conscientious objector who falls within 
the draft-age limits is to assign him to work 
that is important and that does not violate 
his convictions. The China relief project ful 
filled these specifications admirably. In going =3 

out of its way to thwart the project Congress = Is this the home you soldiers would call 


Is this the neighborhood for which you die. 
This pushing and this rooting in a stye? 


made itself responsible for a mean and spite- sweet, 
ful act which must be charged to the account This ruck of 
of the bigotry that war is only too apt to : feet? 
generate. 


greedy snouts and cloven 





Are there no people in this land of swine 
But only swill and mine, mine, mine, mine, 


One of my private nightmares is fear of the 
long range consequences of the system of propa = mine! 
ganda and cens« 
tries find it necessary to set up in time of wai 
Will the people who, 
tentions, have taken over propaganda and censo! 
ing jobs, all get out of the habits of distorting 
and concealing the truth that 
censorship demand when the shooting is over? 


rship that even democratic cour m 
Ciree, the 
way: 


temptress, shall not have her 


} 
their 1 





Ta 


however patriotic 





Men shall come home and shall be men, 
some day. 





—Witter Bynner. 
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F.D.R. AGAINST NEW DEAL 
ig Vice-President Wallace’s statement made 
on June 29, he preferred certain specific 
charges against Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones and his way of running the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. They went to 
prove that Mr. Jones, using his power as ruler 
of the purse strings, had hampered the ex- 
tremely important work cf the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. This Board had the vital job 
of purchasing from foreign countries supplies 
needed for our war effort and, on the other 
side, of grabbing away from Axis nations 
goods which they might ctherwise have pur- 
chased for their use. It was essential for this 
sort of activity that purchases be made quickly 
and without much regard to price, that they 
be paid for promptly and shipped at once. 
The cumulative charge against Mr. Jones was 
a serious one, He had, Mr. Wallace said, fol- 
lowed the cautious rules of a banker, he had 
hummed and hawed and procrastinated before 
giving the cash. So our stock piles had grown 
too slowly. Presumably in more than one case 
the Germans carricd off goods from neutral 
countries under our very noses. The charges 
were so very serious that the country had a 
right to know whether they were justified. 

Exact dates, amounts, prices were given 
about such supplies as beryl ore, castor seeds, 
cobalt, corundum, jute, tantalite, quinine and 
a host of otner products. In each case we were 
told just exactly how much we had lost and 
how Mr. Jones’ hesitation and procrastination 
interfered with our operations. Mr. Wallace 
came out into the open with this indictment 
after he had tried other ways of dealing with 
the situation. Mr. Jones had been trying to 
stymie. his operations by representations be- 
fore congressional ccmmittees. At last—de- 
spairing of other methods of securing a show- 
down—he spilled the whole matter for the 
public and Congress to take stock of. 

This was an _ inter-departmental quarrel 
which was, in the final analysis, up to the 
President. Nearly a year ago the President 
issued a directive forbidding public quarrels 
among members cf his official family. This 
directive stated that such differences as existed 
should be worked out in conference. Mr. Wal- 
lace had tried loyally to live up to this admoni- 
tion. The difference between him and Mr. 
Jones had been openly going on for months. 
Either the President or Mr. Byrnes had 
abundant time in which to take steps. No 
steps were taken. It was under such circum- 
stances that the Vice-President finally had the 
ccurage to bring his fight out into the open 

On July 15 the President made public his 
decision with regard to this whole business. 
His action is in the language of a lofty non- 
partisanship. He talks like a calm parent 
loftily spanking two bad boys. But in reality 
there is nothing impartial about it. Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace alone bears the punishment. The 
B.E.W. is abolished. Mr. Wallace, as head of 
it, is thrown out of the war organization 
Secretary Jones remains just where he was. 
A new bureau, under Leo T. Crowley, a con- 
servative, is set up in its place. That is, the 
man who wanted to get on with his job, who 
fought for efficiency and speed, is the only 
one made to suffer. 

The President’s excuse for this acticn is that 
it is necessary “to clear the decks and get on 
with the war.” He could have cleared the 
decks as well by giving Mr. Wallace authority 
to go ahead while an investigation provided 
the public with the facts. We have a right to 
know about such matters. As things have been 
managed we shall probably never know. And 
the President of the United States has turned 
on his own. He has denied all the implications 
of the New Deal.’ In this case it is Henry A. 


Wallace who 
policies. 


is standing up for the Roosevelt 





NOT A SINGING ARMY 

OHN STEINBECK is a good reporter. He 

proved that when he wrote The Grapes of 
Wrath. He has been among our soldiers in 
Africa, and a part of his report should make 
interesting reading in Washington. In the 
last war our soldiers went in light-heartedly, 
light-heartedly fought, and _ light-heartedly 
came home again to live through hard times 
and watch their victory turn into the ashes 
among which smouldered the fires of another 
war. They sang as_ they marched = and 
bivouacked. But it was because they did know 
what the future held. 

In this war the singing is done by profes- 
sicnals. The soldiers do not sing. At least this 
is John Steinbeck’s report. And he has a theory 
about the reasons. “The soldiers fight and 
work,” he writes, “under a load of worry. They 
know deeply that the destruction of the enemy 
is not the end of the war. And almost uni- 
versally you find among the soldiers not a 
fear of the enemy but a fear of what is going 
to happen after the war. The collapse of the 
retooled factories, the unemployment of mil- 
lions ... a depression that will make the last 
one look like a hcliday. 

“Ours is not a naive army. Common peopie 
have learned a great deal in the last twenty- 
five years, and the old magical words do not 
fool them any more. . Talking to many 
soldiers, it is the worry that comes out of them 
that is impressive. They do not want to come 
home to find a civil war in the making. The 
memory of the last depression is still fresh 
in their memories.” 

This, in this careful observer’s opinion, is 
why our boys do not sing. It is a stinging in- 
dictment of us who remain at home, who are 
supposed to keep the home fires burning, who 
do the work and attend to the political end of 
things. They are licking their enemies, but 
we are not licking ours. The boys in the 
Army and Navy would not have turned down 
the reports of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. It would have given them some- 
thing to sing about. If any reader wants to 
know what we can do in a practical way to 
remove their fears and put new heart into 
them, let him read Senator Wagner’s article 
on page 4 of this number of The New 
Leader, 





THE ROAD TO ROME 
R* LIGION’S greatest enemy grew up in the 
shadow of the Vatican and expanded its 
power from Rome to Berlin. Italian Fascists 
and German Nazis operated against every re- 
ligious institution and impulse... They worked 
to break the hold of the church on the people. 
They did their best to root respect for religion 
out of the hearts of the young. Ruthlessly and 
radically they worked to supplant Christianity 
with their own paganism, 
In the conquered lands they seemed to center 
a special spite against all religious shrines 
and institutions. Pastors were imprisoned. 
Churches were bombed, locted, desecrated. In 
england shrines much more venerable than 
St. Peters were pounded into ruins. Ancient 
cathedral towns far from ports, from trans- 
port centers and munition works were picked 
out for special punishment. This is the black 
record of Mussolini, Hitler and their hordes. 
For two years we and the British have held 
our hand from the bombing of Rome. It was 
something within ourselves that restrained us. 
Our own decency made us hesitate. The Colos- 
seum, the remains of the Forum, the art 
treasures of the Vatican—these things mean 
something to all civilized beings. And to mil- 
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lions of citizens, here and in Britain, Rome 
is a sacred city. It was natural that we should 
show more respect for the religious monu- 
ments of Italy than the Italians and Germans 
showed for those of England, France, Poland 
or even for those of their own lands. 

The time came when the miserable destroy- 
ers of civilization were hiding under the 
shadow of Vatican and of the scores of ancient 
sacred structures of the Eternal City. Like 
many another criminal they hoped to find 
sanctuary near the alters which they had be- 
smirched. Arsenals, shipping centers, storage 
warehouses made the capital of Italy the nerve 
center of fascist defense. It would have been 
easy for Mussolini to declare the capital an 
cpen city, to center his military operations 
elsewhere. But he wanted this protection, he 
hoped to gain continued immunity by playing 
on our respect.for an ancient center of religion 
and culture. In our decency he hoped to find 
weakness. But he miscalculated. 

The bombing of Rome was a military neces- 
sity. It was finally carried out with the great- 
est of political acumen as well as with perfec- 
tion of mechanical technique. The previous 
announcement and the leaflets informing the 
population placed the blame where it belongs. 
It was not we who willed this thing. It was 
the Fascists who willed it. And the great howl 
which they have raised over one church ac- 
cidentally injured is the measure of their 
hypocrisy. American and British Catholics 
understand this situation as well as any of 
us. Their statements with regard to it show 
great restraint and good sense. Their support, 
too, is a measure of the skill with which this 
move was prepared for and executed. 

It took stern determination and an honest, 
open facing of the facts to do this thing and 
to keep our people unitedly behind us in doing 
it. One begins to wonder. We have pussyfooted 
more than once because of the fear of running 
counter to what we took to be the feeling of 
the Catholic part of our pcpulation. Our 
ridiculous policies toward niin over the past 
ten years have been defended on this basis. 
Perhaps if we had had the nerve to stand up 
straighter for democratic principles we should 
have found Catholic American citizens open to 
reason on the same basis as all the rest of 
us. The test is worth making. 


LABOR COMING ALIVE 
ee from all over the United States 
show that the appointment of the CIO 
committee to consider plans for labor politics 
is just one sign of something that is happening 
from one coast to the other. It would be im- 
possible to give a list of the States and cities 
in which representative political labor organi- 
zations have been set up. It is by no means 
an exclusively CIO affair. The A.F.ofL. unions 
and the Railway Brotherhoows are in up to 
their necks. As soon as a survey tries to show 
the extent of the movement, new reports tell 
of additional uprisings in new places. 

There are, naturally, political advisers whe 
think that the trade unionists are making a 
mistake. It is said—and not by enemies of 
labor—that trade union leaders should wait 
quietly for bids from Republicans and Demo- 
ecrats. If a fight like this depended on leaders, 
this advice might be good. But in this fight 
every nian’s will, every man’s voice and vote 
will count. On last election day twelve or four- 
teen million workers and their families failed 
to do their duty. Between now and November, 
1944, the whole lot of them-must be mobilized. 
You can’t do a job of that sort by sitting back 
and waiting for cffers. That sort of campaign- 
ing requires positive leadership and active 
participation. From now on we shall be on 
the march with numbers growing every day. 
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From Max Nomad—A Note on the Replies to Article 


Political lronies of Unpopular Ideas 


By MAX NOMAD 
To the Editor: 

Life is not kind to champions 
of unpopular ideas. Being ignored 
by the general public and treated 
as sectarians or doctrinaires is 
the least of their misfortunes. of 
What is much worse is that their 
writings or other pronouncements 
are often likely to be misused foi 
the benefit of causes to which 
they are most violently opposed.  pook by 
It is the old and ever new story ‘ 
of the arguments of the left or 
the extreme left being used by 
the right or the extreme right sation, 
either for defending their own All 
course or for attacking the center. 

The romantic reactionary Carlyle 
used all the anti-capitalist thun- 
der of early nineteenth century 
radicalism in defense of Negro 
slavery. Bismarck, as champion 
of the Prussian landed nobility in enins t6 
its struggle against the 
ism of the rising capitalist bour- 
greoisie, was ready to have Marx 
and the elder Liebknecht advocate 
anti-capitalist ideas in 
the official organs of the Prussian 
government and of the Prussian 


such as 


Pilniak 


memory 
read in 
Matthew 


socialist 


Party of Vienna, when contend- for Mgr. 
ing against the Social-Democrats 
in strictly working-class districts, 
Florisdorf, once actually 
distributed 
anarchist leaflets calling for a 
boycott of the polls for the sake 
“direct 


plight of 
resulting from ruthless collectivi- 


these 
when some time ago I 
The New 
Low’s excellent article will be a 
“Submission to Moscow” 
reprinted by the Brooklyn organ 
of the Coughlin crowd. 
° my memory again when of 
liberal- 7 had the 
a book of 
years ago, praised in the reaction- 
ary New 
satile Mr. 


ultra-revolutionary 
revolutionary trends, 
action”—for 


totalitarian 


this matter. 


talitarianism because of its threat 
to liberty and to the free devel- 


facts came to my 


Leader that though I den’t think 


had been — still hope for 


democratic 


some 
socialism 
And they 


misfortune of seeing 


mine, published a few  kolsky, on the other 


Sheen, the philosopher 
of Coughiinism. Mr. 
seems to have enjoyed my exposi- 
tion of the totalitarian tendencies 
lurking behind various radical 

and he re- 
printed an entire paragraph from 
they did my chapter on Bakunin 
not expect their own arguments 
to influence the vote of the social- 
ist workers. 


purpose of attacking the alleged 
tendencies 


I am opposed to to- 


opment of human thought, and 


classless millennium, I are 
system of 
ol near- 
socialism under which the element 
planning would not 
bureaucratic despotism. 
hand, is op- 
posed to totalitarianism 
York Sun by the ver- nist and fascist—merely 
George Sokolsky who, he sees in it a threat to the status 
as I am told, is also full of praise — quo. 


On Poland 


From GEORGE BACHUR 
To the Editor: 

I wish to call your attention to 
the misrepresentation of facts by 
Professor Waclaw Lednicki in his 
article, “That Polish Frontier...” 
(The New Leader, July 3, 1943), 
when he writes about the non- 
Polish territories, the so-called 


Sokolsky 


for the “Eastern Poland.” This Eastern 
Poland which in reality is the 
of the Western Ukraine is inhabited 


In more recent times Washington bureaucracy. All I predominantly by the Ukrainian 
Russian Whites once reprinted a can say in my defense, so to people. 
the Soviet writer Boris speak, is that Mr. Sokolsky’s dis- He denies the Soviets’ claims 
who had described the like of totalitarianism has noth- to “the Polish territories taken 
the Russian peasants ing to do with my sentiments in by Stalin in 1939” as “essentially 


Russian.” And he adds: “They 
are not [Russian] and they never 


have been.” The fact is, Mr. 
Editor, that these territories are 
there ever neither Polish nor Russian; they 


Ukrainian. 

As a reply to Profesor Lednicki, 
I am quoting Mr. Dalin’s statis- 
tics from his recent book, “Soviet 
Russia’s Foreign Policy”: “In the 
Kresy [Western Ukraine] the 
Poles constituted a minority, in 
commu- some parts a very insignificant 
because one. Yet these eastern provinces 
comprised 32 per cent of the ter- 
ritory of the Polish state. Their 


lead to 
M r. So- 





Conservatives (as we were told 
by Wilhelm Liebknecht in his 
pamphlet “Kein Kompromiss, kein 
Wahlbiindnis”). During the first 
World War the arguments of 
German, Russian, French and 
British radicals against the im- 
their own respective 
countries were used by the de- 


perialism of 


fenders of the imperialism of the 
enemy countries, Karl Liebknecht 
becoming a hero to the French 
and Lenin to the German reac- 
tionaries. Conversely, Peter Kro- 
potkin, the theoretical founder of 
post-Bakunin anarchism, became 
in the editorials of the New York 
democrat” be- 
German mili 
menace 


Times a “great 
cause, in his eyes, 
tarism was a greater 
than Tsarism. 
of Anarchists, we may recall that 


Russian Speaking 


of The New Leader. 
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population of 10 millions was 
mostly Ukrainians, White Rus- 
sians, and Jews. As a result this 
large state with a population of 
34,000,000, even according to offi- 
statistics, counted 23 
000,000 Poles or 68 per cent of 
the entire population. According 
there were only 
living in the 


to other sources 
20,000,000 Poles 
Polish Republic” (p. 70). Fur- 
thermore he adds: “The U.S.S.R. 
received 76,500 square miles, with 
12,800,000. Of 
7,000,000 were 


a population of 
these more than 


Editorial Office—7 East 15th St., N. Y. C.—AL. 4-4622-4623, Ukrainians, 3,000,000 White Rus- 
Washington Bureau: 1330 G. Street N.E.—Trinidad 2936 


in Canada, $2.50; (p. 75). 


more than a million of 


Poles and about a million Jews” 


sians, 


Now, whose figures are more 
reliable? The writer is convinced 
that Mr. Dalin’s figures are near- 








in the early years of this century 
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er to the truth. 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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